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PREFACE, 


Many  teachers  have  expressed  a  desire  for  more  Italian  exer- 
cises to  be  used  with  my  httle  Grammar ;  others  have  asked 
for  a  practical  and  easy  course  in  the  rudiments  of  the  language. 
Italian  Composition  is  intended  to  meet  both  these  requirements ; 
and  I  hope  that  the  Grammar  and  the  Composition  combined 
may  unite  the  advantages  of  a  logically  arranged  reference  book 
with  those  of  a  "  working  grammar." 

Part  I  contains,  in  the  form  of  references  to  my  Grammar, 
a  course  of  twenty  lessons  in  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
language,  and  twenty  exercises  illustrating  them.  Part  II  com- 
prises fifteen  paragraphs  of  simple  Italian,  each  of  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  exercise  based  upon  it.  Part  III  consists  of  fifteen 
additional  exercises  in  composition,  and  a  number  of  formulas 
used  in  letter-writing.  The  vocabularies  should  give  all  the  neces- 
sary words  that  are  not  furnished  elsewhere.  It  is  supposed  that, 
before  beginning  Part  II,  pupils  will  review  the  whole  Grammar, 
learning  the  portions  omitted  in  the  first  course,  and  writing  all 
the  composition  exercises  contained  in  that  book.  It  is  taken 
for  granted,  also,  that  the  reading  of  Italian  will  begin  very  early 
and  will  be  continued  through  the  year. 

Cambridge,  June,  1891. 
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ITALIAN  COMPOSITION. 


PRONUNCIATION. 

1.  The  Italian  alphabet  has  the  same  letters  as  the 
English,  except  that  k^  zv,  x,  and  y  do  not  occur  in 
modern  Italian. 

2.  The  Italians  distinguish  seven  vowels :  a,  close  e, 
open  e,  /,  close  o^  open  o,  ti ;  each  of  which  always  has 
the  same  sound,  no  matter  what  may  be  its  position  in 
the  word,  and  never  tends,  as  do  the  English  long  vowels, 
to  become  a  diphthong.  Italian  vowels  are  all  pronounced 
very  quickly ;  hence  there  is  but  little  difference  in  quan- 
tity between  accented  and  unaccented  sounds.  English- 
speaking  students  must  carefully  avoid  drawling  the  ac- 
cented and  slighting  the  unaccented  syllables ;  they  should 
try  to  give  to  every  Italian  vowel  about  the  length  of  i  in 
"bitter." 

A  is  nearly  like  a  in  "father"  :  as  fava,  canna,  cassa, 
palla. 

E,  close,  is  nearly  like  a  in  "fate":  as  beve^  vere^  stelle^ 
messe. 

E,  open,  may  be  formed  by  trying  to  pronounce  e  in 
"bell"  with  the  mouth  very  wide  open:  as  bellut  amena, 
fera,  pensa. 
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I  is  nearly  like  ee  in  "feet"  :  as  miri,  viniy  fissiy  spilli. 

O,  close,  is  nearly  like  o  in  "mope":  as  dopo,  dove, 
bolloy  sotto. 

O,  open,  is  nearly  like  aw  in  "  saw "  pronounced  with 
the  mouth  wide  open  :  as  no,  odi,  pot,  donna. 

U  is  nearly  like  oo  in  "boot "  :  as  nna,  cura,  nnlla,  ruppi. 

a.  The  letters  /  and  ii  are  sometimes  used  to  represent  conso- 
nant sounds  (see  4)  ;  but  in  formulating  rules  they  are  always 
counted  as  vowels. 

3.  As  close  and  open  vowels  are  not  distinguished  in 
spelling,  some  rules  are  necessary  :  — 

(i)  Unaccented  e  and  0  are  always  close :  as  tnare, 
"sea";  amo,  "I  love." 

(2)  E  and  0  are  close  in  all  monosyllables  *  ending  in  a 
consonant :  as  con,  "with  "  ;  non,  "not  "  ;  per,  "for." 

(3)  In  monosyllables  *  and  oxytones  f  ending  in  a  vowel, 
final  e  is  close,  final  0  is  open:  as  che,  "what";  me,  "me"; 
re,  "king"  ;  cred^,  "he  believed  "  ;  perchh,  "why" ;  do,  "I 
give";  Po,  "Po";  sarb,  "I  shall  be";  andh,  "he  went." 
Exceptions  :  final  e  is  open  in  ^  =  "is,"  re  =  "re,"  interjec- 
tions (as  aim^,  "alas";  cA^,  "nonsense"),  proper  names  (as 
No^,  "Noah"),  and  foreign  words  (as  ca^i\  "coffee") ;  final 
o  is  close  in  /o  and  o. 

(4)  Accented  e  and  0  are  always  open  in  the  groups  te 
and  uo  :  as  piede,  "foot";  fuoco,  "fire."  E  and  0  standing 
for  te  and  uo  are  open  :  as  ven  =  viene,  "he  comes"  ;  cor  — 
cuore,  "heart." 

•  Not  including  shortened  formi  of  words  that  regularly  have  more  than 
one  sylUble. 

t  Words  accented  on  the  last  syllable. 
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(5)  In  words  that  have  always  formed  a  part  of  the 
spoken  language,  accented  e  is  nearly  always  close  when 
it  represents  Latin  e  or  t,  open  when  it  represents  Latin  i" 
or  ce ;  accented  o  is  nearly  always  close  when  it  represents 
Latin  o  or  Uy  open  when  it  represents  Latin  5  or  au.  In 
book  words  accented  e  and  o  are  usually  open. 

In  all  cases  not  covered  by  the  first  three  rules,  the 
quality  of  e  and  o  will  be  marked  in  this  book,  an  acute 
accent  (')  denoting  the  close,  a  circumflex  (^)  the  open 
sound:  as  av^re,  "to  have";  m^no,  "less";  tiefie^  "he 
holds";  lieto,  "happy";  poeta,  "poet";  ora,  "hour"; 
mdlto,  "  much  "  ;  buono,  "  good  "  ;  pdco,  "  little  "  ;  mdto, 
"motion." 

4.   B,  f,  m,  p,  q,  V  are  pronounced  as  in  English. 

C  before  e  or  /  sounds  like  ch  in  "chin"  ;  elsewhere  it 
is  always  like  English  k:  as  ci7na,  "top";  come,  "how" 
dolce,  "sweet."     G  before  e  or  /  sounds  like  g  in  "gem" 
elsewhere  it  is  always  like  g  in  "go":  as  gatio,  "cat" 
gente,  "people";  spingi,  "push." 

a.  A  cc  or  2i  gg  before  e  or  /  has  merely  the  sound  of  ch  in 
" chin  "  or  g  in  " gem  "  prolonged  :  zs/acce,  "  faces  "  ;  legge,  "  law." 

D,  1,  n,  t  are  pronounced  further  forward  in  the  mouth 
than  in  English ;  the  tip  of  the  tongue  should  touch  the 
back  of  the  upper  front  teeth  :  as  alto,  "  high "  ;  dato, 
"given";  Itina,  "moon";  undo,  "naked";  Uiono,  "thunder." 
H  is  always  silent :  as  ahi,  "oh!"  ha,  "he  has." 
I,  unaccented,  before  a  vowel,  sounds  like  English  y : 
as  iiri,  "yesterday";  paio,  "pair";  piu,  "more."  In 
the  groups  cia,  cio,  ciu,  gia,  gio,  giu,  an  unaccented  i 
serves  only  to  show  that  the  ^  or  ^  is  soft :   as  faccia, 
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"face";  giiancia,  "cheek";  c/^,  "that";  giii,  "down"; 
mangia,  "  eat  "  ;  raggio,  "  ray." 

J  is  merely  another  way  of  writing  /. 

N  before  a  ^  or  a  hard  c  or  g  has  the  sound  of  Eng- 
lish ng:  as  banca  {ba7tg-ka),  "bank";  dunqiie  {dung-kwe), 
"therefore";  hmgo  {lung-go),  "long." 

R  is  always  rolled,  the  point  of  the  tongue  vibrating 
against  the  teeth:  as  caro,  "dear";  rosso,  "red";  per, 
"  for."  When  r  is  double  or  followed  by  a  consonant, 
the  trill  is  prolonged  :  as  carro,  "  cart  "  ;  burro,  "  butter  "  ; 
marrone,  "chestnut";  came,  "meat";  porta,  "door." 

S  is  generally  pronounced  nearly  like  English  s  in  "see," 
but  with  a  somewhat  sharper  sound:  as  so,  "I  know"; 
spillo,  "  pin." 

Initial  s  before  a  sonant  {b,  d,  g,  I,  m,  n,  r,  v)  has  a 
sound  intermediate  between  s  and  English  z :  as  sdruccio- 
lare,  "to  slip"  ;  slitta,  "sleigh." 

A  single  s  between  vowels  has,  in  most  words,  the  sound 
of  English  z:  as  caso,  "case";  cdusa,  "cause";  viso,  "face." 
But  m  the  following  cases  it  is  pronounced  like  s  in  "see," 
"  mason  "  :  — 

a.  In  dsino,  casa,  Chiusi,  cdsa,  cost,  desiderio,  naso,  parasito, 
peso,  Pisa,  pisello,  pdsa,  ripdso,  riso,  susina,  and  their  derivatives, 
and  in  many  uncommon  words. 

b.  After  the  prefixes  de-,  di-,*  p>e-,  pro-,  re-,  ri-,  tra-*  :  as  de- 
slstere,  disegno,  presHmere,  proseguire,  reservare,  risdlvere,  tra- 
suddre. 

r.  In  the  adjective  ending  -dso  and  the  adjective  and  substan- 
tive ending  -ese :  as  noidso,  "  troublesome  "  ;  inglese,  "  English  "  ; 
mese,  "  month."  But  in  cortese,francise,  lucchise,  marchese,  pahe, 
palese,  the  s  is  like  English  z. 

*  Not  to  be  confounded  with  dis-,  tras- :  disondre,  trasanJare. 
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d.  In  the  preterites  and  past  participles  of  chiedere,  chiudere, 
nascondere,  porre,  rddere,  rldere,  rimanere,  rispdndere^  rddere^ 
and  all  verbs  in  -endere  ;  and  in  their  compounds  and  derivatives : 
as  chiesi,  socchiuso,  nascose,  rtsposefo,  rasdio,  rimase,  corrisposi, 
rosero,  accesi,  reso,  scesa.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  are  deridere^ 
verbs  in  -cliidere,  and  derivatives  of  rddere. 

U,  unaccented,  before  a  vowel,  sounds  like  English  w : 
as  bitono^  "good"  ;  giiardare,  "to  look"  ;  piiby  "he  can." 

z  and  zz  are  generally  pronounced  like  a  long  and  vig- 
orous ts  :  as  alzare,  "  to  lift  "  ;  azione,  "  action  "  ;  prizzOy 
"price  "  ;  zio,  "uncle." 

In  the  following  cases,  however,  z  and  zz  sound  like  a 
prolonged  dz :  — 

a.  In  azzurro,  dozzina,  mezzo,  pranzo,  ribrezzo,  romanzo,  zilo, 
and  many  less  common  words. 

b.  In  verbs  in  -izzare  (as  utilizzare,  "to  utilize")  ;  except  attiz- 
zare,  dirizzare,  guizzare,  rizzare,  stizzare,  and  their  compounds, 
and  a  few  uncommon  words. 

6.   The  following  combinations  are  to  be  noted  :  — 

Ch  (used  only  before  e  and  /')  is  always  like  English  k\ 
as  fichi  (plural  of  fico,  "  fig  ").  Sch  is  like  sk  :  as  scherzo, 
"sport." 

Gh  (used  only  before  e  and  /)  is  always  like  English  g  in 
"go  "  :  as  ag/ti  (plural  of  ago,  "  needle  "). 

Gii  (written  gl  if  the  following  vowel  be  /)  is  nearly  like 
English  ///  in  "million":  as  figlio,  "son";  figli,  "sons." 
But  in  A  Jig  Ha,  geroglifico,  gliccrina,  negligere  and  its  deriv- 
atives, and  a  few  uncommon  words  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  or  Latin,  gl  is  like  English  gl. 

Gn  is  nearly  like  ni  in  "onion  "  :  as  ogni,  "every." 

Qu  is  always  like  kw  :  as  gu/slo,  "  this." 
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Sc  before  e  and  /  is  nearly  like  sh  in  "  ship  "  :  as  uscire, 
"to  go  out."  Before  all  other  letters  it  is  pronounced  sk : 
2J&  scuola,  "school";  scherno,  "contempt." 

6.  Every  letter  in  Italian  is  distinctly  and  separately 
sounded  ;  the  only  exceptions  are  h,  silent  i  (see  4),  and 
the  combinations  mentioned  in  5.  Ex.:  arte,  "art";  firma, 
"signature";  fiirto,  "theft";  gioj'no,  "day";  verso,  "toward"; 
anddi,  "I  went";  dura,  "breeze";  biigie,  "lies";  Eiiropa, 
"Europe";  miei,  "my";  paura,  "fear";  seiitii,  "I  felt"; 
snoi,  "his." 

Where  a  double  consonant  is  written,  both  letters  must 
be  sounded,  the  first  at  the  end  of  the  preceding,  the 
second  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  syllable :  as  anno, 
"year";  babbo,  "father";  fatto,  "done";  mhso,  "put"; 
qudlo,  "that."     For  rr,  zz,  and  soft  cc  2Si^ gg,  see  4. 

L,  m,  n,  and  ;-,  when  preceded  by  an  accented  vowel 
and  followed  by  another  consonant,  are  prolonged  :  as 
alto  {all-to),  "high";  senipre  {semm-pre),  "always";  tanto 
{tann-io),  "so  much";  parte  {parr-te),  "part." 

7.  The  accent  is  nearly  always  the  same  as  in  Latin. 
In  this  book  it  will  always  be  noted.  Of  the  signs  written 
here,  students  are  to  use  only  the  grave  (^),  which  is  placed 
on  the  last  syllable  of  oxytones  and  on  some  monosyllables; 
Italian  writers  do  not  agree  as  to  the  use  of  the  other 
marks. 

8.  Italian  words  are  divided  in  such  a  way  that,  if  pos- 
sible, every  syllable  shall  begin  with  a  consonant :  as  ta-vo- 
li-no,  "table";  frat-tdn-to,  "meanwhile";  al-V ud-mo,  "to 
the  man";  nar-rd-re,  "to  relate";  miz-zo,  "half";  cdc-cia, 
"hunt";  6g-gi,  "to-day." 
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In  the  groups  s  +  consonant,  consonant  +  r,  cl,  Ji,  gl,  pi, 
and  those  mentioned  in  5,  both  consonants  belong  to  the 
following  syllable.  I —y  and  ii  =  w  go  with  the  following 
vowel.  Ai,  an,  ei,  eu,  oi  are  not  separated.  Ex. :  al-V  du-ray 
"to  the  breeze";  a-vrh,  "I  shall  have";  bi-so-gnoy  "need"; 
ca-stighiy  "  punishments  "  ;  del-V  dc-qua,  "  of  the  water  "  ; 
m-cJiio-stro,  "ink";  miii,  "my";  mi-glid-re,  "better";  na- 
sco-sto,  "hidden";  pd-dre,  "father";  ri-Jlet-ie-re,  "to  re- 
flect"; te-d-tro,  "theatre";  tuoi,  "thy." 

EXAMPLE. 

Qudndo  e  fr^ddo  e  inverno.     N^U'  inverno  cdde  la  neve,  e 

When     it-is      cold      it-is    winter.  In-the      winter        /alls    the    snow,    and 

gli  Alberi  s6no  s^nza  foglie   e    i    giardini  non  hdnno  fi6ri.    D6po, 

the     trees       are     without  leaves  and  the     gardens         have-no       flowers.      Later, 

r  dria  comincia  a   riscaldare,  n^lle  campdgne  si  v^dono  1'  erbe 

the  air  begins         to     grow-warm,     in-the  fields  are-seen  grass 

e  i  fi6ri,   n^gli    orti    nascono  i  baccelli,  i  piselli,  poi  le  ciliege  ; 

and    flowers,  in-the  gardens  come-forth      string-beans,        peas,       then  cherries; 

gli  uccelli  cdntano,  non  si  patisce    piu     freddo,  si  sta  veram^nte 

the      birds  sing,  we-do-not-sufler    any-more      cold,        we-art  really 

bene,       e  all6ra  e   primavera.     Finisce  la  primavera,  comincia 

comfortable,  and    then     it-is        spring.  Ends      the        spring,  begins 

il  cdldo ;    il  s6le  brijcia ;  n^lla  campdgna  si  v^don  le  spighe  del 

the    heat;       the    sun      burns;       in-the        country  ive-see        the       ears  of 

grano,    ci   s6no  tante  belle  frutta,  m^le,  p^re,  susine,  albicocche, 

corn,     there    are      many      fine     fruits,      apples,    pears,     plums,         apricots, 

pesche.     Qu^sto  tempo  si  chidma  estdte.       II  cdldo  va   via,     e 

peaches.  This  time        is-called  summer.       The    heat    goes  anuay,  and 

ritdrna       1'  dria   c6me    n^lla   primavera ;    le    viti    s6n   cdriche 

becomes-again  the  air  as         in-the  spring;  the    vines     are         laden 

d'  ijva,      i     flchi  comlnciano  a  ddrci  i  l6ro  d6lci  frutti ;   ma  a 

with  grapes,  the  fig-trees  begin  to  give-us        their    sweet     fruit;        but 

poco  a  poco     si   rifa     un  po'  freddo,  gli  dlberi  perdon  le    foglie, 

little   by   little   it-grows-again  a    little      cold,        the     trees         lose       their    leaves, 

il  vento  s6ffia  assai ;    e   qu(§sto  tempo  si  chidma  autunno. 

the    wind       blows      hard;      and       this  time         is-called  autumn. 


PART   I. 

N.B. — The  following  twenty  lessons  furnish,  in  the 
fomi  of  references  to  the  Grammar,  a  course  of  study 
in  the  rudiments  of  Italian.  The  numbers,  which  refer 
to  paragraphs,  are  not  supposed  to  include  subdivisions 
in  finer  print  that  are  not  expressly  mentioned.  Each 
lesson  is  illustrated  by  an  exercise. 

LESSON   1. 

Pronunciation  *  :  1 ;  2  ;  2,  <i ;  3  ;  4,  including  the  fine  print 
except  S,  </;  5;  6;  7;  8.  Pronounce  all  the  examples  several 
times. 

EXERCISE  I. 

[Exercise  in  pronunciation.    The  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  Italian-English 

vocabulary.  ] 

I.  Vi     parler6      di  Vittorio  Alfieri,  e    ne  ammirer^te  la  forte 

l-ihall-speak-to-you  of     Victor      Alfieri,  and  you-will-adinire-hit  strong 

e  costdnte  volonti.     figli  era  ndto  nel  mille  settecento  quardnta- 

and      firm  ■will.  He      wat    born      in  JT4Q 

ndve  di  nobile  famiglia  piemont^se' :     era    c6nte.     All6ra    si 

of     a-Hoblt       family  of-Piedmont ;        he-was    a-cotint.         Then    peofile- 

cred^va  che  bastdsse  essere  nobili     per       val^r  qualc6sa;  perci6 

believed    that    il-tufiiced       to-be       noble    in-order-to  be-worth  something ;    therefore 

i  piu  d^i  nohili  non  istudidvano,  o  studidvano  dlla  peggio,  perch6 

most    of-tke    nobles        did-uotstiidy,  or        studied  carelessly,  because 

tdnto  la  nobiltd  ddva  l6ro  dirltto  dlle  cdriche  e  dgh  on6ri,  dnche 

their-mere-rank        gave    them     a-right      to  offices      and    to      honors,      even 

se   6rano  ignordnti.     L'  Alfieri,  da  giovin^tto,  fu  m^sso  a  studidre 

if  tkfy-w*rt    ignorant.  A{fi*r{,       at         a-lad,         was     put       to      study 

•  Thc«e  numbert  refer  to  the  third  edition  of  the  Grammar  (1891).    Ter 
tons  using  the  older  editions  can  refer  to  the  first  chapter  of  this  Composition. 
8 
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air  Accademia  di  Torino ;  ma  €gV\  d6po  quAlche  dnno    ne   usci 

at-the      Academy         of     Turin;       but      he       after  a-feiu-yean  came-out 

s^nza    saper    nulla  di  nulla,   non   ostdnte   che   avdsse    un    bel- 

without    knmving       anything-at-alt,         notwithstanding     that      he-had        a        fine 

V  ing^gno,  perche  n^  dnche  1'  ingdgno  puo  vaMre  s^nza  lo  stiidio. 

mind,  because     not      even  talent  can      avail     -without  study. 

Uscito       pertanto    dall'  Accademia    viaggio      per  1'  Italia,  la 

Haviugcome-out,        then,       Jrom-the    Academy,      he-travelled    through     Italy, 

Francia  e  1'  Inghilterra. 

France,   and         England. 

2.  Giiinto        air  tXk  di  v^ntisette  dnni,   apri,    c6me  si  dice, 

Having-arrived  at-the  age    of  irj  years,  he-opened,      as        people-say, 

gli  occhi,  e     s'accorse  d^lla  sua  ignoranza.    Vittorio  si  vergogn6 

his-eyes,      and  became-awart      of       his       ignorance.  Victor      was-thoroughly' 

altam^nte  di  s6   st^sso ;     spero   che    studidndo    avrebbe    potato 

ashamed         of        himselj ;  he-hoped    that      by-studying  he-might 

giovare  all'  on6re  d' Italia  ;    e  all6ra   f^ce    il  gener6so '  proposito 

add       to-the    glory     of    Italy;      and    then     he-made  the         lofty  resolve 

di  mutdr  vita  :     determino  di  abbandondre  gli   usi     e     i  costumi 

to    change  his-life :    he-determined    to  give-up  the  habits  and  the    customs 

d^lla  nobile  gioventu  d^i  suoi  tempi,  di  lascidr     tiitto        per 

o/-the       noble  youth  of       his        times,      to      leave      everything  in-order-io 

istudiare.    A    far  d^i  buoni  propositi  ci  vuol    poco ;      il     forte 

study.  To  make  good        resolutions        takes        but-little ;    the   difficulty 

sta  nel  mantendrli.      E   non  e  mica  un  affdr  di  nulla,  qudndo  una 

lies    in      keeping-them.      And  it-is-not    at-all     an        easy-matter,  when         a 

pers6na    per    lungo  c6rso  di  dnni  ha  contrdtto   certe    abitiidini 

person    through  a-long      course     of    years    has      formed         certain         habits 

e    certi  costumi,   e      si    6    avvezzata      a   vivere    in    tal    modo, 

and  certain     customs,     and    has-accustomed-himself     to      living       in     such     a-way, 

non  e  mica,  dico,  un  affar  di  nulla  un  bel  gi6rno   mutdr     vita, 

it-is-not     at-all,     I-say,    an        easy-matter         one  fine        day        to-change    one's-life, 

e  diventdr  uomo  ttatto  affatto  diverso  da  qu^Uo  di  prima. 

and      become       a-man  entirely  different  from      one' s-former-self. 

3.  Grdndi   sforzi    dove  fdre  Vittorio  Alfieri  per   mutdr    vita : 

Great         efforts  Victor- Alfieri-had-to-make  to        change    his-life: 

vi  basti  sap^re  che  sicc6me  non  si  sentiva  tdnta    forza   d'  dnimo 

suffice-it-to-say        that  as  he-did-not-feel        so-much  strength   of     mind 

da  proseguire^  a  studiare,  allorche  per  le  sue  abitudini  avrebbe 

as-to       continue  to        study,  when  from-force-ofhabit  he-would- 
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sentito  il  desiderio' d'usclr  di  casa'   e   di  anddre  a    divertlrsi, 

have-felt  the        desire  of        going-out  and  going      to    amuse-himself, 

I'Alfieri   si  fac^va   dal  servit6re  legare   alia   poltr6na.      E   v^ro 

Alfieri      had-himself  tied-by-his-servant  to-his    arm-chair.       It-is    true 

che  a  poco  a  poco  la  volonta  pr^se*  il   di  s6pra :    a  poco   a 

that  little     by     little    his       will  got         the    upper-hand:  little      by 

poco,   s'  intende,   1'  Alfieri  non  ebbe  piu  bis6gno  di  ric6rrere   a 

little,     you-under stand,     Alfieri  had-no-niore  need  of      resorting       to 

qu^sti  mezzi*;    e    ci6   appunto  prova  qudnto  e  v^ro  che   nulla 

this         means;      and  this         just  proves         how-true-it-is         that    nothing 

k  difficile  a     chi     vuole.      Cosi^  I'Alfieri  che  si  mise  a  studiare 

it       hard      to  him-who  wills.  Thus         Alfieri,      who      began       to        study 

a  v^ntisette   dnni,   piire   pot^    arrivdre   ad   essere    il    piu  brdvo 

at  Z7  years,      was-yet-able         to-co>ne         to  be         the  best 

scritt6re   di   tragedie   dell'  Itilia ;    ed     b    lina   d^lle   glorie  del 

writer         of     tragedies         in        Italy ;       and   he-is    one      of-the      glories      of 

nostro  padse.^     Ma   se   qudndo   ebbe   fitto   il   proponimdnto  di 

our        country.        But     if,        when        he-had     made    the  resolve  to 

mutdr  vita     e     di   studidre,  I'Alfieri,  conoscendo    quAnti   sforzi 

change  his-life   and      to         study,  Alfieri,  knowing  what        efforts 

gli  ci  sarebber  voluti   per   manten^re    la    prom^ssa,   inv^ce    di 

it-would-reguire  to  keep  his        promise,  instead       of 

firsi   legdre     dlla  poltr6na  av^sse  ddtto :   non  mi  rihce,     r\h 

having-himtelf-tied  to-his  arm-chair,       had         said  "  I-ean't,"  neither 

6gli    sarebbe    diventato    quell'    uomo    s6mmo     che      fu,       n^ 

would-he-have-become  that  great-man  that     he-was,      nor 

ritdlia  potrebbe  6ra  vantdre  un  cosi^  grdnde  poeta. 

could-ltaly  now     boast-of        such-a  great         poet. 

1  See  4,  B,  c.    «  See  4,  8,  b.     »  Sec  4,  S,a.    ^  S  as  in  "  mason."    »  See 
4,  Z,  a. 

LESSON   2. 
Essere  and  avere :  53,  a,  b ;  54,  i,  2,  3  ;  51,  2  ;  80,  i  J  76- 

EXERCISE  2. 
[The  words  and  phrases  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  paragpraph  of  Exercise  i .] 

I.  He  is  a  count.  —  2.  They  are  noble.  —  3.  You  would  be  a 
count.  —  4.  We  shall  be  noble.  —  5.  You  have  been  ignorant. — 
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6.  We  shall  have  had  the  office.^ —  7.  They  had  had  offices  and 
honors.  —  8.  You  are  ignorant  because  you  have  not  studied.*  — 
9.  He  had^  the  office'  because  he  had  been  a  count.  — 10.  People 
don't  think  *  that  he  has  *  a  great  mind.  — 11.  He  has  had  the 
office/  and  therefore  he  has  not  studied.* — 12.  You  would  have 
had  the  office,'  if  you  had^  studied.'^ — 13.  People  thought  that 
he  was®  born  in  1749.  — 14.  If  we  had'  studied,*  we  should  not 
be  ignorant. —  15.  If  you  were'  ignorant,  you  would  be  put'  to 
study. —  16.  Even  if  we  are  ignorant,  we  shall  have  offices  and 
honors,  because  we  have  been  noble. —  17.  Although  they  are*  of 
noble  family,  they  are  not  ignorant,  because  they  have  studied.*  — 
18.  I  was^  noble,  but  I  was'  put  to  study,  because,  as  a  lad,  I 
had^  a  great  mind. — 19.  Although  we  had'  not  travelled,'  we 
should  not  have  been  ignorant,  if  we  had '  studied.*  —  20.  If  you 
have  travelled,"  you  will  have  offices  and  honors,  although  you 
have  *  not  studied,'''  because  you  will  not  be  ignorant. 

1  La  cdrica.     ^  Studidto.     ^  Preterite.     *  Non  si  crede  (see  86).     '  Pres. 
subj.      ^  Imp.  subj.      ''  Imp.  ind.      *  Messi.      '  Vtaggtdto. 


LESSON   3. 

Parldre  and  credere  :  59  ;  59,  a  ;  60  (the  list  of  verbs  at  the 
top  of  p.  58  need  not  be  learned)  ;  62 ;  77 ;  11,  a;  54,  d. 

EXERCISE  3. 

[Based  on  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  Exercise  I.] 

I.  I  shall  not  leave  Italy.  —  2.  They  determined'  to  become 
noble. — 3.  They  would  not  leave  France. — 4.  He  will  be  ashamed 
of  himself.  —  5.  Let  them  leave*  England.  —  6.  It  is  enough  to 
abandon  certain  habits.  —  7.  He  doesn't  believe  that  Alfieri  is 
ashamed*  of  himself.  —  8.  They  did  not  believe^  that  we  were 
studying.*  —  9.  We  hoped'  that  they  would  travel  through 
France. —  10.   We   do  not   believe   that   they  are   studying.^  — 
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II.  They  speak  to  you  of  Victor,  and  you  admire  his  strong 
will. —  12.  I  shall  not  believe  that  you  have  *  changed  your  way 
of  living.  —  13.  If  we  spoke*  to  you  of  Victor,  you  would  admire 
his  firm  will.  —  14.  Do  not  believe  that  the  customs  of  aristocratic 
youth  increase^  the  glory  of  Italy.  —  15.  Study,  and  you  will  be- 
come an  entirely  different  man  from  what  you  are. —  16.  We 
abandoned^  the  habits  of  aristocratic  youth,  and  travelled^  through 
France  and  England.  —  17.  Let  him  not  believe  ^  that  we  admire  ^ 
the  customs  of  his  times. —  18.  They  think  that  studying  is 
enough'^  to  change  one's  mode  of  life. — 19.  If  I  believed*  that 
studying  was  *  enough,  I  should  abandon  the  customs  of  youth.  — 
20.  If  I  had  *  not  travelled,  I  should  not  believe  that  most  of  the 
aristocrats  leave  ^  everything  in  order  to  study. 

^  Preterite.  ^  Pres.  subj.  ^  Imp.  ind.  *  Imp.  subj. 

LESSON   4, 

Regular  verbs :  59 ;  59,  a ;  60 ;  61 ;  62 ;  63 ;  72 ;  75 ; 

read  47. 

EXERCISE  4. 

[Based  on  the  third  paragraph  of  Exercise  I.] 

I.  We  know  Alfieri.  —  2.  The/  amuse  themselves.  —  3.  Let 
them  tie  *  themselves  to  the  arm-chair.  —  4.  They  will  know  the 
best  writer  in  Italy.  —  5.  Feel  a  desire  to  make  great  efforts. — 
6.  They  tied '  themselves  to  the  arm-chair.  —  7.  He  knew' what 
efforts  it  would  cost  him.  —  8.  Changing  one's  way  of  living  isn't 
enough.  —  9.  It  wasn't  enough'  for  you  to  go  on  studying. — 
10.  When  he  studies,  he  doesn't  feel  a  desire  to  amuse  him'self.*  — 
n.  By'  studying  you  will  come  to  be  one  of  the  glories  of  our 
country.  —  12.  If  he  tied  •  himself  to  the  arm-chair,  he  would  feel 
a  desire  to  study. — 13.  As  he  no  longer  needs  to  resort  to  this 
means,  let  him  amuse'  himself. — 14.  As  he  didn't  amuse'  him- 
self, he  felt'  a  desire  to  go  out  of  doors. —  15.  If  you  knew' 
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Alfieri,  you  would  feel  a  desire  to  change  your  mode  of  life.  — 

1 6.  If  he  felt*  strong-minded  enough  to  study,  he  would  become 
the  greatest  writer  in  Italy.  —  17.  Change  your  way  of  living,  and 
you  will  feel  a  desire  to  become  a  great  poet. —  18.  It  isn't  true 
that  he  knows  ^  what  efforts  it  will  cost  him.  —  19.  If  we  had®  not 
felt  a  desire  to  go  out  of  doors,  we  should  not  know  such  a  great 
poet.  —  20.  By*  amusing  himself,*  he  will  come,  little  by  little,  to 
need  to  make  great  efforts. 

^  Pres.  subj.  2  p^et.  8  Imp.  ind.  *  Add  si  to  the  end  of  the  verb.  5  Omit. 
8  Imp.  subj. 

LESSON   5. 

Articles  and  nouns  :  9;  10,  a,  ^  ;  11;  12;  12,  <?;  14:,  a,  l> ; 
15;  17;  18;  19  (in  general,  nouns  in  o  are  masculine,  nouns 
in  a  or  u  are  feminine)  ;  22 ;  23 ;  24 ;  25- 

EXERCISE  5. 
[The  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  English-Italian  vocabulary  of  the  Grammar.'] 

I.  A  comer.  —  2.  Some  corners.  —  3.  Some  rooms.  —  4.  The 
corner  of  a  room.  —  5.  We  are  in  the  corner  of  the  room.  —  6.  A 
man  in  a  room.  —  7.  The  man  is  in  the  room.  —  8.  The  men  are 
in  the  rooms.  —  9.  I  have  a  gun.  —  10.  You  have  the  gun.  — 
II.  With  the  guns. —  12.  A  city.  —  13.  To  the  city  and  for  the 
cities.  —  14.  Some  birds  on  a  branch.  —  15.  The  birds  are  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees. — 16.  The  roots  of  the  trees  in  the  wood. — 

17.  The  days  of  the  month.  —  18.  The  months  of  a  year. — 
19.  The  weeks  of  the  year.  —  20.  For  the  countries  of  the 
earth.  —  21.  The  prisons  in  the  cities  of  the  kings.  —  22.  With 
the  son  of  the  uncle.^ — 23.  The  uncles^  are  with  the  fathers 
of  the  boys.  —  24.  The  poem^  is  written^  by  the  boy's  uncle. — 
25.  The  words  are  in  the  poem  ^  written '  by  the  two  poets.* 

1  Zio.  2  poema,  m.  «  Scritio.  *  Foeia. 
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LESSON   6. 

Adjectives  and  pronouns  :  26 ;  27 ;  28 ;  29 ;  30 ;  31 ;  33  ,* 
43;  43, «;  44;  45. 

EXERCISE  6. 
[The  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  English-Italian  vocabulary  of  the  Grammar.'] 

I.  The  poor  are  always  unfortunate.  —  2.  The  high  trees  are 
far  from  the  great  cities.  —  3.  The  most  beautiful  plant  has  the 
smallest  flower.  —  4.  The  largest  villa  is  mine,  the  smallest  is  his, 
and  the  lowest  is  theirs.  —  5.  Many  good  fathers  are  now  poorer, 
but  their  boys  and  their  girls  ^  are  always  honest.  —  6.  Who  were 
the  good  girls ^  who  spoke  to  the  unhappy  sailor? — 7.  Whose 
are  the  big  clubs  of  which  the  little  boy  spoke? — 8.  Which  are 
the  hard^  lessons^  that  our  poor  boys  finished  in  two  days?  — 
9.  What  is  the  beautiful  story  her  little  girls*  believe? — 10.  In 
what  far  part  of  your  great  city  are  the  rooms  of  the  honest  mer- 
chant, to  whom  the  largest  ships  of  the  world  belong  *  ? 

*  Ragdzaa.  *  Difficile.  •  Lezidne,  f.  ♦  Appartengono. 

LESSON   7. 

Irregular  verbs  ;  anddre :  64 ;  05  ;  66 ;  66,  b\  67 ;  02 ; 
92,  a,  b,  c,  d  (new  edition)  ;  92,  i ;  78,  d. 

EXERCISE  7. 
[Based  on  the  third  paragraph  of  Exercise  I.] 

I.  Keep  on  studying.  —  2.  We  resorted'  to  this  means.  —  3.  You 
went'  out  of  doors.  —  4.  They  were  beginning'  to  study.  —  5.  Go 
and  have  yourself '  tied  to  the  arm-chair. — 6.  Let  them  go  and 
amuse  themselves.  —  7.  You  no  longer  resort  to  this  means.  — 
8.  Let  us  go  and  amuse  ourselves.*  —  9.  We  knew  *  what  efforts 
would  be  necessary.  — 10.  We  went '  and  tied  ourselves  *  to  the 
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arm-chairs.  —  n.  When  I  go  to  study,  I  do  not  need  to  resort 
to  these  means. — 12.  Alfieri  went'^  and  had  himself  tied  to  the 
arm-chair. — 13.  By  Agoing  to  study,  we  shall  come  to  be  great 
poets. — 14.  When  I  felt^  a  desire  to  go  out  of  doors,  I  used  to 
go*  and  study. — 15.  If  our  will  got**  the  upper  hand,  we  should  go 
and  study. —  16.  If  we  went^  and  studied,  we  should  not  need  to 
change  our  mode  of  life.  — 17.  When  your  will  gets'  the  upper 
hand,  you  will  go  and  study.  —  18.  If  Alfieri  had^  gone  to  amuse 
himself,  Italy  would  not  now  have  so  great  a  poet.  — 19.  When 
they  go  and  study,  they  no  longer  need  to  have  themselves  tied 
to  their  arm-chairs.  —  20.  If  they  kept^  their  promise,  they  would 
not  need  to  have  themselves  tied  to  the  arm-chair. 

1  Imp.  ind.  2  p^et,  8  j>7.  4  Ci.  6  Qmit.  «  Imp.  subj.  f  Future. 
8  Imp.  subj.  of  essere. 

LESSON  8. 

Irregular  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation  :  92,  i,  2,  3,  4  ;  78,  d; 
read  79,  <^. 

EXERCISE  8. 

[Based  on  Exercise  i  ] 

I .  Let  us  give  them  the  offices.  —  2.  We  have  made  good 
resolutions.  —  3.  They  had  not  given  the  office  to  Alfieri.  —  4.  I 
don't  go  and  study:  I  am*  talking.  —  5.  We  shall  be*  admiring 
Alfieri's  tragedies.  —  6.  If  I  made  ^  good  resolutions,  I  should  go 
and  study.  —  7.  I  don't  think  that  the  difficulty  lies'  in  making 
good  resolutions.  —  8.  If  he  were*  always*  talking,  he  would  not 
do  anything.'  —  9.  Do  everything,  but  don't  go  and  live  in  such  a 
way. — 10.  We  do  not  believe  that  rank  gives' them  a  right  to 
everything.  —  11.  By "  giving  them  everything,  he  would  be  able 
to  change  his  mode  of  life.  —  12.  You  used  to  go^  and  study,  and 
that  gave'^  you^  a  right  to  the  greatest  honors.  —  13.  If  you 
went^  and  amused  yourself,*  they  would  not  give  you^the  office. — 
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14.  They  used  to  make'  good  resolutions,  but  the  difficulty  was^ 
in  keeping  them. —  15.  If  we  gave^  them  the  office,  the  difficulty 
would  be  in  making  them  study. —  16.  By''  resolving  to  abandon 
the  customs  of  aristocratic  youth,  he  would  do  himself*  honor.  — 
17.  When  you  make'"  a  good  resolution,  you  will  go  and  study; 
and  then  they  will  give  you*  everything. —  18.  Let  them  resolve 
to  study,  and  let  them  go  to  the  Academy  of  Turin. —  19.  Their 
rank  gives  them  a  right  to  offices,  even  if  they  do  not  resolve  to 
change  their  way  of  living.  —  20.  He  did  not  resolve  "  to  study, 
but  went "  and  amused  himself ;  and  therefore  they  did  not  give  " 
him  offices  nor  honors. 

^  Use  stdre.     *  Imp.  subj.      '  Pres.  subj.      *  Sempre.      *  Nulla.      •>  Omit. 
'  Imp.  ind.      »  Vi.      »  Si.      »»  Future.      "  Pret. 


LESSON    9. 

Conjunctive  personal  pronouns  :  46 ;  47  ;  48  (study  this  para- 
graph with  the  greatest  care) ;  48,  a,b,  c;  49 ;  50 ;  86. 

EXERCISE  9. 
[The  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  English-Italian  vocabulary  of  the  Grammar^ 

I.  He  will  finish  it.  —  2.  I  speak  to  myself.  —  3.  You  believe 
one  another.  —  4.  The  boys  have  the  same  clubs  that  belong'  to 
us.  —  5.  Speak  of  it  to  them.  —  6.  We  speak  of  them  to  him. — 

7.  Your  poor  father  had  a  beautiful  carriage  :  he  sent'  it  to  me. — 

8.  You  have  a  large  plant:  give  it  to  me.  —  9.  The  Italian  had 
some  birds:  he  sent*  them  to  you.  — 10.  I  speak  to  him:  he 
believes  me.  — 11.  I  begin  to'  speak  to  them. —  12.  You  have 
some  parrots:  give  them  to  him. —  13.  He  had  a  bird  :  he  sent* 
it  to  them. —  14.  I  have  sent*  it  to  her —  15.  You  have  some  lit- 
tle birds :  give  me  some. 

*  Appartingono.  •  Use  manddri,  •  A, 
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LESSON  10. 

Disjunctive  personal  pronouns :   51 ;   61,  b;  52 ;   73 ;  74 ; 

review  Lesson  9. 

EXERCISE  10. 

[The  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  English-Italian  vocabulary  of  the  Grammar^ 

I.  He  spoke  of  it  to  us,  to  you,  and  to  them,  —  2.  They 
believe  us.  —  3.  They  speak  of  themselves,  and  we  speak  of  our- 
selves.—  4.  She  has  finished  it.  —  5.  Who  will  speak  with  me?  — 
6.  You  are  very  good,  Mr.  B.  —  7.  I  speak  to  you,  little  boy,  and 
to  him.  —  8.  He  is  the  boy  of  whom  I  spoke.  —  9.  Madam,^  you 
have  been^  very  unfortunate. —  10.  Little  boys,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised.—  II.  I  begin,  Mr.  B.,  to  believe  your  words. — 12.  They 
have  spoken  of  it  to  us  and  to  you.  —  13.  Do  not  think  of  them  : 
think  of^  her.  —  14.  Will  you  speak  of  it  to  him  or  to  me?  — 
15.  Mr.  B.  and  Mr.  D.,  you  are  unfortunate  :  the  great  trees  near 
your  villa  belong*  to  two  merchants,  and  not  to  you. 

1  Siptdra.  2  Fem.  ^  A.  *  Appartengono. 


LESSON  11. 

Irregular  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation  :  92, 5-14  ;  57  ;  54,  a. 
Piacere  takes  an  indirect  object. 

EXERCISE  II. 

[The  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  English-Italian  vocabulary  of  the  Grammar^ 

I.  We  have  had^  to  keep  still:  we  do  not  know  his  name. — 
2.  It  fell  ^  and  lay  ^  three  days  on  the  ground.  —  3.  He  was  sit- 
ting^ in  the  room  where  his  brother  lay.^  —  4.  When  I  see*  them, 
I  shall  have  ^  to  keep  still,  because  I  do  not  know  their  names.  — 
5.  He  saw'*  me,  but  I  didn't  suit^  him.  —  6.  Do  you  know  where 
he  is  sitting? —  7.  They  are  lying  under  the  table  :  don't  you  see 
them?  —  8.  If  I  sawMiim,  I  should  have^  to  speak  to  him. — 
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9.  They  will  not  know  where  we  have  seen  them.  —  10.  See  her : 
she  doesn't  know  that  we  have®  come  back. —  11.  Has  she  seen 
these  plants?  Do  they  suit  her? —  12.  He  doesn't  beheve  that  I 
know'  his  name. —  13.  Let  us  see  where  they  are  going. —  14.  It 
lies  there,  where  it  has®  fallen.  —  15.  When  I  saw-  that  they  had" 
fallen,  I  was  silent.^ — 16.  You  saw^  my  coat :  how*  did  it  suit^ 
you? —  17.  If  we  had*  seen  them  fall,  we  should  know  where  they 
are. —  18.  He  didn't  believe^  that  they  were  lying*  on  the  table. — 
19.  They  don't  beUeve  that  you  see^  them.  —  20.  If  they  keep 
still,  we  shall  not  know  where  they  have  been. 

^  Use  dovere.  ^  Pret.  *  Imp.  ind.  *  Future.  *  Imp.  subj.  ^  Use  essere. 
''  Pres.  subj.     ^  c<fme. 

LESSON   12. 

Irregular  verbs  of  the  second  conjugation :  92,  5-23 ;  57 ; 
45,  c.    Dolere  takes  an  indirect  object. 

EXERCISE  12. 

[The  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  English-Italian  vocabulary  of  the  Grammar,  "l 

I.  My  eyes  pain  me;  I  don't  want  to  stay.  —  2.  We  shall  not 
be  able  to  persuade  him ;  he  doesn't  want  to  keep  still.  —  3.  If 
we  were  not  able'  to  stay,  it  woi'ld  grieve  him  very  much.*  — 
4.  They  were  in  the  habit'  of  staying*  five  days.  —  5.  If  he  were 
holding'  it,  he  would  let*  it  fall.  —  6.  They  seem  large,  but  they 
cannot  be  good.  —  7.  He  wanted  •  to  go,  but  he  could '  not :  I 
held*  him.  —  8.  You  will  not  persuade  me  :  I  shall  not  be  willing 
to  do  it. — 9.  We.  saw®  them:  they  are  not  worth  anything.'  — 

10.  If  he  doesn't  want  to  stay,  I'll  hold  him.  —  11.  He  remained  ® 
three  days,  because  his  head  pained'  him. —  12.  It  grieved®  me, 
but  I  had®  to  do  it.  — 13.  I  don't  believe  that  it  hurts®  him  very 
much.* —  14.  If  you  wish  it,  they  will  stay  with  you. —  15.  I  have 
seen  them  this  year ;  they  seemed  ®  very  little  to  me :  I  should 
have  thought  that  they  were  not  worth'  anything.' — 16.  You  don't 
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believe  that  he  is  willing  ^  to  stay.  — 17.  If  you  wanted  *  to  stay, 
you  wouldn't  be  able  to  sit  down. —  18.  If  you  don't  believe  that 
I  can ^  keep  still,  don't  remain  here. —  19.  He  cannot  stay:  he 
has  to  go  and  study.  —  20.  Let  them  remain  there,  if  they  don't 
want  to  come  back. 

^  Imp.  subj.    2  Mdlto.    ^  Imp.  ind.    *  'Of  staying'  =  '(to)  stay.'    *  Lascidrt 
*  Pret.     ■^  Ni'ente.     ^  Pres.  subj. 


LESSON    13. 

Auxiliary  verbs  :  53,  a,  b  ;  54  ;  54,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e  ;  55  (old  edi- 
tion, 54,  g)  ;  57 ;  read  the  synopses  in  56.  Andare  is  conju- 
gated with  hsere. 

EXERCISE  13. 

[The  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  English-Italian  vocabulary  of  the  Grammar. '\ 

I.  I  shall  have  finished  the  poem.^  —  2.  They  had  built'  a 
city.  —  3.  We  should  have  spoken.^  —  4.  He  will  have  gone. — 
5.  You  would  have  come.^  —  6.  The  poor  boys  who  have  come' 
to  the  city  have  spoken  of  it  to  their  mothers.  —  7.  We  have 
finished  our  questions,  but  they  have  been  very  short.  —  8.  The 
villas  which  the  boy's  father  has  built '  are  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world.  —  9.  The  great*  duke  has  gone  to  speak  to  the  un- 
happy sailors  who  have  come^  to  our  city. —  10.  If  I  had*  come,' 
they  would  have  sent  me  to  the  city. —  11.  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  has®  come.^ —  12.  We  should  not  have  believed  that  you  had* 
spoken  of  it  to  him. —  13.  If  I  had^  spoken  of  it,  he  would  have 
sent  it  to  me.  — 14.  If  they  had*  sent  it  to  her,  she  would  have 
come^  to  speak  of  it  to  me.  — 15.  We  beheved  that  the  largest 
prisons  in  the  city  had'  been  built'  by  an  unhappy  king,  whose 
father  was  an  Italian  duke. 

^  Use  costruire.  2  Ywo  translations.  '  Venire,  p.p.  veniito,  aux.  hsere, 
*  See  29,  c.      *»  Imp.  subj.     ^  Pres.  subj.       "^  See  Ex.  5,  note  2. 
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LESSON   14. 

Regular  verbs  :  58 ;  68,  a ;  59 ;  59,  a;  60 ;  61 ;  62 ;  63 ; 

read  77,  d,  f,  g,  h.    Sentire  means  "  to  feel." 

EXERCISE  14. 

[The  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  English-Italian  vocabulary  of  the  Grammar. '\ 

I.  The  year  ends  with  December.  —  2.  We  speak  of  these 
things,  but  you  don't  believe  us.  —  3.  I  don't  believe  that  the 
year  ends'  with  December.  —  4.  Finish  all  the  things  that  you 
have  begun.  —  5.  He  didn't  believe^  that  we  felt^  the  heat. — 

6.  You  related*  many  things,  but  I  didn't  believe*  them  all. — 

7.  They  feel  the  heat,  but  they  don't  observe  the  smoke.  —  8.  If 
he  hastened,^  they  would  flee.  —  9.  The  water  boils,  but  we  don't 
feel  the  heat. —  10.  What  prevents  us  from"  observing  these 
objects? —  II.  Let  us  hasten  :  they  will  eat'  everything. —  12.  If 
I  repeated '  these  things,  you  would  learn  them. —  13.  Let  them 
believe  everything:  they  will  not  prevent  me  from"  thinking. — 

14.  You  haven't  learned  those  things :  I  repeat  them  to  you.  — 

15.  You  don't  believe  that  he  repeats*  everything. —  16.  Ob- 
serve them  :  they  are  hastening;  where  are  they  fleeing? — 17.  I 
didn't  finish*it :  they  prevented*  me  from*  hastening.  —  18.  If  he 
thought'  that  you  were  not  observing'  him,  he  would  eat*  every- 
thing.— 19.  Learn  everything,  and  repeat  it  to  me  in'  two 
days.  —  20.  We  shall  study  three  years ;  by  *  studying  we  shall 
learn  everything. 

*  Pres.  subj.  2  imp.  ind.  '  Imp,  subj.  ♦  Fret.  '  Di,  with  infin.  «  Man- 
gidre.    '  Fra.    •  Omit. 

LESSON   19. 

Irregular  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation :  92,  Third  Conjuga- 
tion, one- third  of  the  verbs ;  69 ;  70  ;  91,  a. 
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EXERCISE  15. 

[Based  on  the  first  paragraph  of  Exercise  i.    The  forms  of  irregular  verbs  not 
yet  learned  may  be  found  in  the  List.] 

If  I  should  speak  ^  to  you  of  Victor,  you  would  admire  his 
strong,  firm  will.  He  was  born'^  in  1749,  of  a  noble  family  of 
Piedmont;  he  is  a  count.  Nowadays'*  we  don't  believe  that 
being  noble  is  enough  *  to  make  us  worth  something ;  therefore 
most  young  men  study,  and  are  worth  something,  because  they 
know  that,  if  they  are  ignorant,  their  rank  alone  will  not  give  them 
a  right  to  offices  and  honors.  But  Victor,  as  a  lad,  studied  care- 
lessly; and,  although  he  has*  a  fine  mind,  he  is  ignorant,  and 
doesn't  know  anything  at  all.  We  sent  him  to  the  Academy  of 
Turin.  But  he  didn't  know  that  talent  is  of  no  use  without  study ; 
and  a  few  years  later  he  came  out  without  having  studied  nor  even 
travelled,  and  without  knowing  that  study  is  worth  something. 
He  didn't  admire  the  Academy,  and  he  didn't  speak  of  it ;  he 
couldn't  study,  and  he  didn't  know  anything  at  all,  because  he 
thought  it  was  enough  to  have  a  fine  mind.  He  was  noble,  but 
they  didn't  give  ^  him  offices  nor  honors,  because  he  was  ignorant. 

1  Imp.  subj.  2  pret^  s  o^'dl.  *  Pres.  subj. 


LESSON   16. 

Irregular  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation :  92,  Third  Conjuga- 
tion, second  third  ;  87  ;  88  ;  89. 

EXERCISE  16. 

[Based  on  the  second  paragraph  of  Exercise  i.    The  forms  of  irregular  verbs 
not  yet  learned  may  be  found  in  the  List.] 

He  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  then,  one  fine  day,  he 
opened  his  eyes.  Now'  he  is  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself,  and 
hopes  that  by  changing  his  mode  of  life  he  will  be  able  to  become 
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an  entirely  different  man  from  what  he  has  been.  He  has  perceived 
his  ignorance,  and  has  resolved  to  give  up  the  habits  that  he  has 
formed  during  a  long  course  of  years;  he  has  determined  to 
accustom  himself  to  study.  He  says  to  himself:  "  It  will  not  cost 
much  to  make  good  resolutions ;  the  difficulty  will  be  in  keeping 
them.  But  I  shall  keep  them  —  I  shall  accustom  myself  to  living 
in  an  entirely  different  way  from  formerly  —  I  shall  leave  every- 
thing in  order  to  study.  I  resolve  to  change  my  mode  of  life.  It 
will  be  no  small  matter,  because  I  have  lived  hitherto^  in  an 
entirely  different  way ;  and  when  we  live  in  such  a  way,  we  form 
certain  customs  —  but  I  shall  not  notice  it :  by  studying  and  keep- 
ing my  good  resolutions  I  shall  accustom  myself  to  such  a  life.  I 
will  do  it.  I  should  like  to  be  a  credit  to  Italy.  I  perceive  my 
Ignorance,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  myself." 

1  Adesso.  2  findra. 

LESSON    17. 

Irregular  verbs  of  the  third  conjugation :  92,  Third  Conjuga- 
tion, all  the  verbs. 

EXERCISE  17. 
[Based  on  the  third  paragraph  of  Exercise  i.] 

Victor  knew  that  he  would  have  to  make  great  efforts,  that  it 
wasn't  enough  to  feel  a  desire  to  study,  and  that  he  would  have 
need  of  great  strength  of  mind  ;  but  he  said  *  to  himself  that  little 
by  little  his  will  would  get  the  upper  hand,  and  that  by  continuing 
to  study  he  would  come  to  be  a  good  writer.  He  understood 
and  perceived  what  efforts  it  would  cost  him  ;  but  he  resolved  to 
change  his  mode  of  life,  and  he  kept  his  promise.  It  is  true  that 
it  cost  him  great  efforts.  He  no  longer  went*  out  of  doors. 
When  he  felt  a  desire  to  amuse  himself  instead  of  studying,  he 
had  to  have  himself  tied  to  his  arm-chair.  But  little  by  little  he 
became  a  great  poet,  and  came  to  have  no  more  need  of  having 
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himself  tied.  Then^  he  knew  that  he  had  got  the  upper  hand, 
and  said  ^  to  himself :  "  I  shall  not  resort  to  this  means  any  longer  : 
I  have  no  more  need  of  it.  I  shall  begin  to  study,  I  shall  resolve 
to  go  on,  and  I  shall  keep  my  promise.  I  can  and  will  do  it.  I 
have  changed  my  way  of  living.  It  has  been  hard  —  I  know  what 
efforts  it  has  cost  me ;  but  now  *  I  shall  not  tie  myself  any  more. 
I  make  promises  and  keep  them :  my  will  has  got  the  upper 
hand." 

i  Diceva.  *  (jsciva.  ^  AUdra.  *  Ora. 


LESSON  18. 

Personal  pronouns:  46;  47;  47,  a;  48;  48,  a,  ^,  c,  d; 
49;  50;  51;  51,^;  52;  55  (old  edition,  54,  ^) . 

EXERCISE  18. 

Grammar,  Exercises  ii,  13,  15,  19  :  relate  these  stories  in  the 
first  person,  as  they  would  be  told  respectively  by  Niccolino, 
Giorgetto,  Enrico,  and  Agostino. 

LESSON  19. 

Irregular  verbs  of  the  fourth  conjugation  :  92,  Fourth  Conjuga- 
tion, through  morire ;  82  ;  84.    Morire  is  conjugated  with  essere. 

EXERCISE  19. 

[The  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  English-Italian  vocabulary  of  the  Grammar.'] 

I.  See  Naples  ^  and  then  die.  —  2.  They  opened  the  window.  — 
3.  Let  them  cover  themselves  and  remain  covered.  —  4.  We  don't 
open  the  door;  the  wind  has  opened  it.  —  5.  If  I  sew  alP  day, 
I  shall  die.  —  6.  They  have  built  a  great  village. —  7.  If  they 
die,  we  shall  bury  them  in  the  grove.  —  8.  I  don't  believe  that  you 
are  dying.'  —  9.  What  are  they  filling?    They  offer  me  water. — 
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lo.  The  boy  has  died,  and  his  parents  are  burying  him. —  ii.  He 
will  fill  it,  and  then  he  will  offer  it  to  you. —  12.  Our  friends,  who 
died  last  year,  are  buried  in  the  wood.  —  13.  Do  you  believe  that 
he  is  building^  a  villa? — 14.  If  I  suffered*  as  my  parents  have 
suffered,  I  should  die.  — 15.  While  they  were  building^  the  city, 
many  men  died.  —  16.  He  suffered^  always,  because  he  didn't 
digest*  the  food.  — 17.  Offer  him  bread:  perhaps  he  will  digest 
it. —  18.  We  suffer  —  we  are  too  unfortunate  :  let  us  die. —  19.  I 
eat*  this  bread  because  you  have  offered  it  to  me;  but  I  don't 
digest  it.  —  20.  If  he  dies,  he  will  not  be  buried,  but  the  birds 
will  cover  him  with '  leaves. 

1  Ndpoli.  2  '  All  the.'  *  Pres.  subj.  *  Imp.  subj.  ^  Imp.  ind.  ^  Man- 
gidre.     ^  Di. 

LESSON   20. 

Irregular  verbs  of  the  fourth  conjugation :  92,  Fourth  Conju- 
gation, all  the  verbs. 

EXERCISE  20. 

[The  words  are  to  be  found  in  the  English-Italian  vocabulary  of  the  Grammar.'] 

I.  You  tell  it  to  me,  but  I  don't  hear  you. —  2.  I  go  out  every 
day.  —  3.  Hear  me  :  I  shall  tell  you  everything.  —  4.  We  went  up, 
but  our  friends  didn't  come.  —  5.  He  tells  me  that  they  have^ 
come.  —  6.  He  opens  the  door,  but  he  doesn't  go  out.  —  7.  I  tell 
you  that  he  will  come.  —  8.  Thus  speaking,  I  open  the  door  and 
go  out.  —  9.  They  told  him  that  you  would  come. —  10.  He  built 
himself  a  villa  in  the  grove,  and  then  he  died. —  11.  We  told  them 
that  he  had  built  a  villa. —  12.  We  come,  we  go  up,  and  we  come 
out,  but  we  don't  disappear.  — 13.  We  have  told  him  that  you 
are  coming. —  14.  I  come  here  to  see  everything :  they  are  build- 
ing me  a  villa. —  15.  If  I  told*  you  everything,  you  would  die. — 

16.  You'  have  opened  the  door;  but  if  you"  go  out,  you''  die. — 

1 7.  They  come  and  disappear.    Where  do  they  go  ?    Tell  me,  do 
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they  all  die? — i8.  I  don't  believe  that  they  are  going  up.*  Let 
them  come,  and  they  shall  hear  me.  I  shall  say  to  them  :  "  I 
came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.*" — 19.  He  says  that  he  will  come; 
he  comes ;  he  disappears ;  and  we  do  not  know  where  he  has  ^ 
gone.  —  20.  He  came  —  I  heard  him  open  the  door ;  he  went  up, 
and  then  he  disappeared.  I  came  out,  but  I  did  not  see  him  :  he 
had^  died.  We  came  here  to  find  him,  and  we  buried  him  in  the 
wood. 

1  Use  essere.     *  Imp.  subj.     *  Second  pers.  sing.     *  Pres  subj.     '  Vincere, 
irreg.  verb. 


PART   II. 

N.B. — It  is  supposed  that  students,  before  beginning 
this  Part,  have  reviewed  the  whole  Grammar,  learning  the 
portions  that  were  not  included  in  the  twenty  lessons  of 
Part  I.  The  words  contained  in  the  Italian  texts  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Italian-English  vocabulary.  The  exercises 
are  to  be  written  with  the  help  of  these  texts  and  of  the 
grammar,  but  without  the  use  of  a  dictionary :  each  exer- 
cise is  based  upon  the  preceding  text. 

TEXT  1. 

[From  La  cartolina  postdle,  by  Col6mbi.] 

Ho  venticinque  dnni,  tre  m^si  e  ventidue  gi6rni.  Ma,  al  punto 
in  ciii  comincia  qu^sto  racc6nto,  av^vo  soltdnto  venticinque  dnni, 
tre  m^si  e  quindici  gi6mi.  Mi  chidmo  Celso  Celsi.  Un  n6me  i  i 
che  mi  fu  sempre  antipdtico,  perche  fin  ddlla  mia  infdnzia,  diede 
liiogo  ad  lina  -quantitd  di  complim^nti  che  non  capivo ;  c6me  ad  v*'* 
esempio  :  "  Sardi  un  Celso  di  n6me  e  di  fdtto,"  "  Speridmo  che 
diventerdi  un  v^ro  Celso,"  ecc,  ecc.  E  confesso  che  dnche  a 
qu6st'  6ra  non  ne  caplsco  di  piii.  Mi  sta  sempre  in  cu6re  il 
prop6sito  d'  anddre  dlla  biblioteca  per  cercdre  nell'  enciclopedia 
chi  f6sse  Celso,  ma  non  ne  ho  mdi  trovdto  il  mom^nto. 

EXERCISE  I. 

My  name  has  always  been'  telsus,  but  I'm  not  the  Celsus 
whom  you  know.'  What?'  You  admit  that  you  don't  know* 
who  Celsus  is?  I've  known*  him  from  infancy.  Go  to  the 
library  —  look  in  the  encyclopaedias.  What?'  You  haven't  had 
time  to?  You  hate  encyclopajdias ?  You  have  gone  to  three 
36 
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libraries,  and  have  never  found  him?  It's  to  be  hoped'  that  you 
will  hunt  further ;  because  if  you  don't  know  who  Celsus  was, 
you  will  not  understand  this  story.  My  uncle/  from  the  moment 
he  learned  *  that  the  true  Celsus  wrote  **  an  encyclopaedia,  has 
always  hoped  that  I  should  be  a  Celsus  in  name  and  in  fact ;  and 
he  has  always  meant  to  give  me  a  library.  This  intention  has 
given  rise  to  a  lot  of  compliments,  such  as :  "I  hope  that  you, 
too,  will  become  a  Celsus."  You  will  find  them  in  my  stories. 
I'm  only  twenty-two  years  old,  and  I've  never  written*  an  ency- 
clopaedia, but  I  should  begin  even  now,  if  ^  I  had  time. 

1  Perfect.  ^  Condscere.  ^  CSme.  *  Sap'ere.  *  Sperdre  takes  either  indie, 
or  subj.     ^  Se.    ''  Zio.     ^  Scrivere. 

TEXT  2. 

Non  ricordo  d'  av^r  vediiti  i  miei  genit6ri.  Qudnto  piu  liingi 
arriva  la  mia  memoria,  v6do  me  bambino  in  cisa  d'  lino  zio  che 
avdva  per  me  le  tener^zze,  e  le  ciire  delicdte,  e  le  compiacenze, 
e  le  ambizi6ni  d'  tina  mdmma.  Mi  narro,  app^na  pot^i  com- 
prenderlo,  che  il  mio  babbo  era  ufficiale  n^lla  marina  mercantile. 
Av^va  conosciuto  la  mdmma  dll^  bagnature  di  Viar^ggio ;  si  erano 
amdti  e  sposAti.  Tutto  cod^sto  durante  la  stagi6ne  d^i  bdgni. 
Nell'  autunno  seguente  il  mio  babbo  av^va  doviito  separdrsi  dalla 
gi6vane  sposa,  ed  imbarcarsi  pe'  suoi  affdri  suU'  Adridtico.  E  non 
era  tornato  piu.  La  febbre  gidlla  lo  av6va  colto  ed  ucciso,  sei 
m^si  d6po. 

EXERCISE  2. 

My  parents  became  acquainted  at  Viareggio  :  as  soon  as  they 
saw  each  other,  they  fell  in  love,  and  the  next  autumn  they  mar- 
ried. Six  months  later,  my  father,  who  had  business  at  Marseilles,^ 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  wife,  and  go  aboard  ship  at  Genoa ;  ^  as 
soon  as  he  had  ^  arrived,  a  fever  seized  him,  and  the  unfortunate  * 
young  man  never  came  back.  All  this  my  uncle  told*  me  six 
years  ^  later.     This^  uncle  saw  me  as  a  child  in  my  father's  house, 
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and  he  has  ahvays^  treated  me  with  the  tenderness  and  indul- 
gence of  a  mother.  I  have  never  ^  been  able  to  comprehend 
why^  he  loves  me  so  much/  and  even  now"  I  can't  understand®  it. 
He  had  been  an  officer  in  the  navy.  During  the  summer  season 
he  used  to  return  to  Viareggio,  where*  he  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  my  mother,  and  twenty-five  ®  days  ®  later  he  would  leave 
me  and  embark  for  the  Adriatic.  As  far  back  as  he  could  remem- 
ber, he  couldn't  recollect  having  known  his  father,  who  had  been 
killed  by  the  yellow  fever  at  the  sea-side.  In  his  childhood  ®  he 
had  had  to  leave  his  mother,  whom  he  had  never  seen  again.  He 
had  never®  married;  but®  for  me  he  had  all  the  ambition  and  all 
the  delicate  attention  of  a  true  ®  father. 

1  Marsiglia.  ^  Genova.  ^  Omit  '  he  had.'  *  Sventurdto.  *  Insert  '  it.' 
"  See  preceding  lesson.     "^  Tdnio.      *  D6ve. 

TEXT   3. 

L'  linico  fratello  del  mlo  bdbbo,  negozlAnte  d'  61io  411a  Spezia, 
era  acc6rso  presso  la  povera  mdmma  a  Viareggio,  portat6re  d^Ua 
triste  notlzia,  e  vi  era  rimdsto  testimonio  d^Ua  morte  d^lla  v^dova 
e  d^Ua  mia  ndscita.  M'  av^va  cercdto  lina  nutrice,  m'  av^va 
trasportito  con  lei  a  cdsa  siia,  e  av^va  profiiso  a  me  tiitto  il  tesoro 
d'  afletto  che  la  mancdnza  d^i  s61i  parenti  che  av^sse  lascidva 
inerte  nel  sijo  cu6re.  A  me  la  gentile  deferenza,  i  modi  carezz^voli 
con  ciii  sol^va  trattdre  la  mia  mdmma ;  a  me,  piu  tdrdi,  la  frdnca 
ed  espanslva  cordialitd  e  1'  indulgenza  amich^vole  che  usdva  col  fra- 
tello. Assi'mta,  la  mia  nutrice,  era  divenuta  sijbito  pdrte  integrdnte 
d^lla  famlglia;  ed  a  qudst'  6ra  k  perfettamdnte  convinta  di  trovdrsi 
a  cdsa  s6a,  e  mio  zlo  divide  qu^st'  opini6ne,  che  lo  cSrto  non  pen- 

serSi  a  disc6tere. 

EXERCISE  3. 

The  only  relative  that  I  had  left  *  was  my  uncle,  a  brother  of  my 
poor  father.  As  soon  as*  he  heard"'  the  news  of  my  birth  and  of 
the  sad  death  of  my  mother,  he  hastened  to  my  nurse,  who  had 
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been  the  only  witness  of  the  poor  widow's  death.  This  nurse  was 
a  relative  of  my  uncle's  family,  and  she  lavished  upon  me  all  the 
indulgence  and  all  the  wealth  of  affection  that  a  mother  could' 
have  shown.  She  was  a  widow  and  had  no  children.*  It  was  upon 
me  that  she  bestowed  the  genuine  cordiality  and  the  unrestrained 
affection  which  the  lack  of  a  family  had  left  inactive  in  her  heart ; 
it  is  I  that  enjoy,  even^  now,  the  gentle  manners  and  the  friendly 
deference  with  which  she  would  have  treated  her  own'  son.*  She 
is  perfectly  sure  she  loves  ^  me  like  ^  a  mother,  and  this  opinion  I 
have  always  ^  shared."  My  uncle,  as  soon  as  ^  he  heard  ^  that  I 
had  remained  with  her,  hastened  at  once  to  find  usyund  carried 
us  to  his  house,  where  ^  we  afterwards  became  really  a  part  of  the 
family.  We  should  never  ^  have  dreamed  of  getting  ourselves  a 
house  elsewhere.^  For  '^  me  my  uncle  had  become  a  true  '^  father ; 
for''  Assunta*  (this  is  the  name^  of  the  nurse)  he  had  become 
a  brother.  He  was  always  ^  in  the  habit  of  treating  us  as  *  if*  we 
were  in  our  own  house. 

1  '  That  remained  to  me.'      *  See  preceding  lessons.      ^  Sapire.      *  Figlio. 
'  PrtpHo.       8  Insert  '  it.'      '  Altrdve.      *  '  The  Assunta.' 

TEXT    4. 

PAre  ch'  lo  non  dbbia  grande  ing^gno.  N^Ue  mie  reminiscenze 
di  scuola  trovo  m61ti  castlghi,  m6lte  lagndnze  d^i  maestri  dllo  zlo 
per  richiaiinarmi  all'  6rdine,  m61ti  llbri  sciupdti,  e  ritratti  de'  pro- 
fess6ri  in  caricatura,  e  romdnzi  letti  di  nasc6sto,  e  lezi6ni  mancdte 
jLi/J^  in  jjal^se ;  ma  ness^in  premio,  nessiin  attestdto  d'  on6re,  nessiin 
interessam^nto  Alio  studio.  Qudndo  uscii  ddlle  scuole  tecniche, 
sap^yo  a  memoria  par^cchi  cdnti  dell'  Ariosto,  ripet^vo  per  benino 
m61te  novelle  del  Decamer6ne,  ed  av^vo,  circa  la  letteratiira  rao- 
derna,  certe  opini6ni  ben  chidre,  che  mi  ero  formdte  col  mio 
criterio  personale  s6nza  aiuto  di  maestri.  Ma  tutto  cod^sto  non 
era  abbastdnza  per  promdttermi  lina  brilldnte  carriera  n^lle  scienze 
o  n^Ue  lettere,  ne  lina  Idurea  c6mechessla.     Pel  commercio  non 
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av^vo  nessiin'  attitudine.  Cosi,  tutto  ben  considerdto,  quando 
ebbi  compiuto  i  miei  diciotto  anni,  lo  zio  mi  prop6se  di  entrare 
n^gli  uffici  di  posta.  lo  aderii  s^nza  rimostrdnze  :  ed  ecco  perche 
la  mia  storia  s'  identica  con  qu^lla  d^lla  cartolina  postdle,  e  vice- 
versa. 

EXERCISE  4. 

,  When  I  had  completed  six '  years,  I  entered  school,  where  ^  I 
began  ^  at  once  ^  the  study  of  science.  My  uncle,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with^  literature,  had  read  a  great  many  modern  stories, 
and  knew  several  of  them  ^  by  heart ;  so  he  had  formed  certain 
very  definite  opinions  aboirt  modern  stories  and  novels,  and  he 
wasn't  willing*  that  I  should  read  them.  That  is  why  he  had*  me 
enter  a  technical  school.  My  recollections  of  school  coincide 
with  those  of  my  punishments.  It  seemed,  taking  everything  into 
consideration,  that  I  had  a  certain  talent,  a  certain  aptitude  for 
study,  but  no  interest  in  the  sciences.  My  lessons  in  *  history  I 
recited"  very  well,  with  the  help  of  the  more'  diligent*  pupils^";  but 
the  lessons  in''  science  I  always'  hated,'  and  I  failed  in  them, 
without  the  help  of  anybody.  I  read  Ariosto  and  several  modern 
novels,  but  I  didn't  read  enough  to  have  a  personal  opinion  about 
our  literature,  which  I  was  hardly.' acquainted  with.*  I  wrote  let- 
ters in  secret,  and  spoiled  a^jeat  many  postal  cards.  I  used  to 
make*  caricatures  of  the  pupils.'"  The  teachers  never'  thought'  of 
making  me  behave:  they  didn't  promise  me  any^  degrees  nor 
certificates.  I  never  ^  obtained  *  a  prize  of  any  kind.  So  when  ' 
they  suggested  to  me,  three  *  years  later,'  that  I  should  leave  ihe  j, 
school,  my  uncle  consented  without  remonstrance. 

'  .See  preceding  lessons.     ^  ConAscere.     *  Volere.    *  Fdre.     "Of.'     'Insert 
'  them.'     '  Omit.     «  Ottenere.    »  Diliqinte.     "»  Scolire. 

TEXT    S. 

Dal  1867  ^  '873  avd'vo  continuAto  il  mio  tiroclnio  n(!'!la  car- 
/iera  p6co  amfina  d^gli  impicghi,  aiKh'uido  rcgolarmL-ntL-  all'  ufflcio 
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dlle  otto  del  mattino,  torndndo  a  cdsa  dlle  qudttro,  per  rianddre 
dlle  sette  e  ritornare  alle  dieci.  Ma  que'  sei  dnni  li  av^vo  passati 
dlla  Spezia  s^nza  allontandrmi  da  essa,  e  non  mi  erano  serabrati 
grdvi.  La  mia  gioventu  era  sbollita  presto,  ed  a  v^nt'  dnni  ero 
tranqulllo  e  casalingo  c6me  un  uorno  di  tr^nta.  Ora  nel  novembre 
del  1873  un  piccolo  aum^nto  di  soldo,  un  avanzamdnto  non  richie- 
sto  era  giunto  a  corondre  la  mia  monotona  diligenza,  ed  a  spln- 
germi  lontdno  ddlla  mia  piccola  citta,  dal  niio  mdre,  da'  miei  colli, 
per  isbalestrarmi  n^lla  vita  irrequieta  e  tumultu6sa  di  Mildno. 
A116ra  mi  accorsi  che  s6tto  gli  allori  si  celano  le  spine.  Non  piu 
focoldre  di  famiglia,  non  piu  pdsti  in  comijne,  d6ve  si  riassum^- 
vano  tiitti  gli  avvenim^nti  del  gi6rno,  e  1'  Assunta  rallentdva  il 
servlzio  per  entrdre  in  terzo  tra  me  e  lo  zio,  e  pronuncidrsi  su  ttitti 
gli  argom^nti. 

EXERCISE  5. 

As  soon  as^  my  not  very  turbulent  youth  had  evaporated,  I 
obtained^  a  position,  and  entered  a  small  post*  office,  where  I 
spent  eight  years,  from  1867  to  1875.  ^  "^ed  to  go  to  the  office 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  stayed  *  there  *  all  the  day,  and 
would  go  home  again  at  four  to  see*  my  uncle  and  join  in  the 
conversation  between  him  and  Assunta.  We  regularly  took^  our 
dinners  ^  together.  The  next  *  day  I  would  return  to  the  office  at 
ten,  to  go  home  once  more  at  six.  Thus*  may*  be  summed  up 
all  the  events  of  my  calm  and  monotonous  life.  But  that  life  had 
always*  seemed  pleasant  to  me  :  I  loved*  the  sea  and  the  hills  of 
Spezia,  and  the  family  hearth  was  very*  dear''  to  me.  But  in  1875, 
having  realized  that  I  had  kept  up  my  apprenticeship  eight  years 
without  relaxing  my  duties,  I  thought*  that  I  ought*  to  have 
obtained*  a  promotion,  and  although*'  my  uncle  wasn't  willing*  to 
give  his  opinion  on  this*  subject,  I  decided''  to  go  to  Milan  to 
ask  for  the  reward*  of  my  diligence.  So*  I  left  my  home,  and 
came  to  the  city,  where  I  asked  for  a  small  increase  of  salary. 
The  increase  I  soon  obtained*;   but  I  was  not  happy®:   I  had 
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been  driven  far  from  my  family,  and  the  restless  life  of  Milan  was 
very*  distasteful^  to  me.  No  more  calm  sea,  no  more  pleasant 
youth  —  the  November  of  my  life  had  arrived  ! 

1  See  preceding  lessons.      ^  Fdre.      ^  Desindre,  m.       *  MSlio.      ^  Cdro. 
*  Benche,  with  subjunctive.     ^  Decidersi.    *  Felice. 


TEXT   6. 

A  Mildno  provdi  la  trist^zza  del  risvegliarmi  s6lo  al  tintinnire 
meccdnico  d'  un  orologio  a  sv^glia,  in  una  di  quelle  stdnze  che  si 
dicono  mobilidte  per  ironia.  Uscivo  e  rientravo  s6lo,  non  aspettdto 
mdi.  Non  incontrivo  che  il  viso  d^lla  padr6na  di  cdsa,  fr^ddo 
c6me  il  mio  camin^tto  spento.  Nessiino  mdi  stend^va  lina  mdno 
in  mio  servlzio,  s^nza  che  1'  dltra  1'  accompagndsse  prot^sa  al  com- 
penso.  Pranzdvo  s61o  ad  una  tavola  di  locdnda.  Non  conosc^vo 
alcdno  n^  all'  ufflcio  n6  al  cafife.  Ed  al  tedtro,  1'  allegr^zza,  \z.\ 
commozi6ne,  1'  entusidsmo  mi  morivano  in  petto  app^na  abbozzdti,  • 
per  mancdnza  di  qu^lla  manifestazi6ne  che  e  la  vita  d^i  sentim^nti. 

EXERCISE  e.* 

Have  you  ever  gone '  to  Milan  ?  Have  you  ever  experienced 
the  sorrow  of  leaving  ^  your  home ;  of  waking  up  in  a  furnished 
room,  where ^  you  hear*  only  the  mechanical  jingle  of  your  alarm 
clock,  and  where '  you  see  *  nothing  but  your  fireless  hearth ;  of 
waiting  for  the  loved '  faces  which  you  will  never  see ' ;  of  dining 
alone,  without  joy,  without  excitement,  in  a  lonely '  eating-house, 
where'  all'  your  emotions  die  away  in  your  heart  for  want  of 
expression;  of  setting  out  at  seven,'  never  accompanied,  to  go' 
to  the  cafi  or'  to  the  theatre,  and  of  returning'  alone  at  ten,' 
to  come  back  into  your  little,'  deserted  ^  room,  cold  and  sad '  as 
your  solitary'  life  ;  of  passing  all '  your  days*  at  the  office,  where' 
you  know  nobody,  neither  the  proprietor"  nor  the  other  clerks,^ 
and  where'  no  one  ever  lifts  a  hand  to  help  you?    If  you  have 
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known  this  ^  life,  you  will  be  able  ^  to  understand '  my  sadness  in 
parting  ^  from  ^  my  uncle  ^  and  my  nurse.^  But  ^  that  sad  ^  morn- 
ing ^  had  arrived.^  As  soon  as  I  was  awake,  I  had  said  to  myself : 
"I  must^go^!  I  must  leave  ^  my  dear '  hills.^  I  must  ^  start  *  at 
once,^  without  anyone  accompanying  me.  I  must^  go  to  the  city^ 
to  plunge  ^  into  that  life  which  is  called  restless  ^  and  turbulent/ 
but '  which  will  be,  for  me,  as  monotonous  ^  and  cold  as  the  career  ^ 
of  a  poor^  clerk/" 

I  See  preceding  lessons.  *  Udire.  ^  Solitdrio.  *  Deserto.  '  Giorndia. 
8  Padrdne.      ''  Impiegdto.      *  Partire. 

TEXT  7. 

II  dicembre  m'  av^va  assiderdto  le  membra  con  un  g61o  iper- 
boreo ;  il  NatAle  m'  av^va  assiderdto  il  cuore  col  fr^ddo  morale 
deir  isolam^nto.  Lo  zio  e  1'  Assunta  m'  av^vano  spedito  un 
panforte  di  Siena,  un  paniere  di  ostriche  ed  il  menu  del  prdnzo 
di  Natale.  II  tacchino  era  grasso  c6me  nessun  tacchino  lo  era 
stdto  mai,  e  pesdva  sei  chilogrammi.  Gli  uomini  del  f6ndaco 
erano  andAti  in  corpo  ad  offrire  Alio  zio  un  son^tto  fatto  dal 
segretdrio  —  un  acrostico  in  ciii  il  siio  n6me,  Celsi  BaldassAre, 
mancdva  di  lina  s  per  entrare  n^i  quatt6rdici  versi.  L'  operaio 
piu  vecchio  av^va  comincidto  un  disc6rso  che  non  av^va  potuto 
finire  perche  si  era  m^sso  a  pidngere.  Tutto  cod^sto  era  ben 
lieto.  Eppiare  io  ne  pidnsi.  Qu^Ua  festa  mi  apparten^va,  perche 
qu^lla  cdsa,  quel  f6ndaco,  qu^gli  uomini,  qu^i  bambini,  li  amdvo 
anch'  lo.  Mi  sentlvo  defrauddto  d^lla  16ro  compagnia,  d^lla  16ro 
gioia.  Oh  il  Natdle  !  Chi  ha  qudlche  affezi6ne  nel  cuore,  ha 
diritto  di  non  essere  s61o  qu^l  gi6rno.  Ed  io  av^vo  affezi6ni  — 
ne  av^vo  tante  e  si  calde  —  ed  ero  s61o  ! 

EXERCISE  7. 

For  him  who  has  no  company,  Christmas  is  the  saddest^  day  of 
the  year.^     The  others  are  merry  —  he  would  like '  to  be  happy,' 
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too ;  but  he  cannot :  he  feels  ^  only  ^  the  sadness  ^  of  a  lonely ' 
hfe/  and  he  mourns  over  it.  And  yet  Christmas,  even  for  us, 
does  not  lack  joys  —  it  has  so  many  and  such  great^ones;  but^ 
they  die  away^  in  our  hearts  for  want^  of  expression.^  This  is 
very  sad,^  but  ^  what  can  we  do  ?  That  festival,  that  happiness,^ 
do  not  belong  to  us :  they  belong  to  him  who  has  not  left  ^  his 
home  —  to  him  who  has  never  ^  gone  to  enter  the  restless  ^  life  ^ 
of  great  ^  cities.^  All  this  I  felt  and  said  ^  to  myself  that  day ;  and 
I  began  to  weep.  Had  I  not  a  right  to  feel  injured  ?  I  began 
a  sonnet,  in  which  I  wished^  to  express^  all  the  sorrow^  that  I 
felt^;  but  I  could  not  finish  it  —  I  could  not  put  into  the  fourteen 
verses  all  the  emotions^  of  that  morning.^  And  yet  for  my  uncle 
and  Assunta  that  day  was  merrier  than  any  other  Christmas  had 
ever  been.  The  workmen,  men  and  children,  went  in  a  body  to 
the  shop,  and  offered  my  uncle  a  turkey  and  a  basket  of  oysters 
that  the  secretaries  had  sent  him ;  and  my  uncle  made  a  speech 
in  which  he  expressed  ^  the  joy  and  the  affection  that  he  felt. 

1  See  preceding  lessons.  *  Esprimere. 

TEXT  8. 

In  cod^ste  disposizi6ni  di  spirito  mi  colse  il  cdpo  d'  dnno  del 
1874.  E  un  passdto  abbastdnza  prossimo  perch^  ognuno  ricordi 
il  fr^ddo  rigido  di  qu61la  mattina.  Uscii  di  cdsa  dlle  6tto,  battendo 
i  denti  e  tremdndo  per  tutte  le  membra.  Corr^vo  per  riscalddrmi. 
Air  ufilcio  mi  aspettdva  la  divertente  occupazi6ne  di  dividere  le 
lettere  a  secdnda  d^lle  destinazi6ni.  Leggere  par^cchie  miglidia 
d'  indirizzi  !  Sdnta  pazienza  !  MAi,  in  tutti  i  sette  dnni  d(Jlla  mla 
carriera  postdle,  m'  era  accadi'ito  di  ved<ire  I'ma  simile  sfuridta  di 
ISttere,  o  mSglio  di  btiste;  perchfe  la  maggi6r  pdrte  non  con- 
ten<Jvano  che  i'ma  cdrta  da  vlsita.  "Ed  io  m'  avr6  a  r6mpere 
il  86nno,"  brontoldvo  tra  me,  "a  cristallizzdre  il  ndso  col  gelo 
mattutino,  a  smontdre  la  scdpola  maneggidndo  il  b611o,  per  tdnti 
mclcnsi  che  s'  affdnnano  6gni   cdpo  d'  dnno  a  ripctersi  1'  un 
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r  dltro  il  16ro  n6me,  c6Tne  se  la  memoria  umdna  non  servisse  che 

365  gi6rni  contdti,  e  s'  avt^sse  a  rimontare  6gni  dnno  c6me  un 

orologio  ! " 

EXERCISE  fi. 

The  New  Year's  Day  of  1874  was  cold  enough  for  all  those  who 
went  out  of  doors  that  morning  to  remember  it.  Several  thou- 
sand men/  or  rather  fools,  had  interrupted  their  sleep  and  gone 
off-  to  repeat  their  names  and  offer  ^  their  visiting  cards  to  one 
another,  as  if  they  didn't  see  one  another  often  ^  enough  the 
other  days  of  the  year.  But^  as  soon  as*  they  had*  gone  out, 
they  were  seized  by  the  cold,  which  had  been  waiting  for  them  all 
the  morning :  they  shivered  in  all  their  limbs ;  their  teeth  chat- 
tered ;  they  ran  to  warm  themselves,  and  while  *  running  they 
froze  their  noses.  The  greater  part  of  them  returned '  home,  and 
the  others  grumbled  to  themselves  :  "  Shall  we  have  to  run  all 
day?  Never  in  all  our  lives  has  it  been  our  lot  to  feel*  such  a 
cold.  Let's  warm  ourselves  —  but*  how?  We  have  tired  our- 
selves out  running  all  the  morning.  Let's  go  back  *  to  our  offices." 
Then  *  they  separated,*  according  to  their  occupations,  and  each 
one  went  away  ^  grumbling  to  his  house  or  to  his  office,  to  read  the 
names  in  his  letters  —  for  most  of  the  envelopes  contained  noth- 
ing but  a  name  and  an  address.  When  *  I  wound  up  my  watch 
and  went  out,  at  seven,  I  didn't  see  anybody  left.' 

^  See  preceding  lessons.      ^  Ancldrse7ie.      ^  Spesso.     *  Omit.      *  Piit  nessuno. 

TEXT   9. 

E  cosi  dicendo,  augurdvo  a  cost6ro  dall'  dnima  un  dnno  bisestlle, 
perch^  in  quel  trecentosessantesimosesto  gi6rno  fuor  di  mdcchina 
s'  av^ssero  a  scorddre  anche  1'  esistenza  d^lle  carte  da  visita.  E 
sbuffavo  e  picchidvo  forte  col  b611o,  e  gittdvo  le  lettere  con  di-J^ 
/«u^  spetto,  e  finivo  jper  figurdrmi  in  qu^lli  che  le  av^vano  scritte 
altrettdnti  miei  nemici  persondli-,  che  le  spedivano  coll'  linico 
scopo  di  ddrmi  lina   noia  di   piu.      Di  s6tto  a  un  mucchio  di 
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\JoJ  pieghi  d'  6gni  fdtta  fac^va  capollno  1'  angolo  gialliccio  d'  iina^,,i^y 
cartollna  postdle.    Era  la  prima  che  mi  accad^sse  di  bollare.    "  Ci  *«-t' 

VL^  mancavano  le  cartoline  !  "  ripr^si.     "  6ra  chi  fr^na  piii^la  sminia  •*-•* 
di  cod^sti  espistolografi  ?     C6i  v^nti  centesimi  d"'lin  francob6llo  si 

*^  potranno  cav4re  la  voglia  di  spedire  diie  cartoline.  Ed  lo  faro  dtie 
b6lli  inv^ce  di  lino,  saro  piu  presto  dilombdto.  Lo  fdmio  apposta ;  h 
iina  mania,  un  fur6re  ! "  ta-t-*-^  ^^  La*^*'*> 

EXERCISE  9. 

That  day  it  was  my  lot  to  send  several^  letters,  to  wish  my 
uncle  ^  and  the  others  ^  a  happy  ^  new  year.^  These  ^  letters  have 
to  be  written  every  year :  they  give  extra  trouble  to  those  who 
send  them  and  to  those  who  read  ^  them.  The  latter  ^  always  ^  say 
to  themselves,  crossly  :  "  Who  has  sent  me  this  ^  heap  of  letters  ? 
This^  is  too  much  !  Why  do  these  people  send  me  their  visiting 
cards,  as  if  ^  I  had  forgotten  their  names  ?^  I  should  like^  to  for- 
get their  very  existence  !  They  are  so  many  fools  ^  —  I  shall 
even  come  to  think  ^  that  they  are  so  many  personal  enemies  of 
mine.  Do  they  imagine  that  I  want  ^  to  read  ^  all  *  those  letters  ? 
Couldn't  ^  they  send  a  postal  card  ?  In  this  way  they  could  have 
satisfied  their  desire  to  write,  and  I  could  have  read  twenty  names^ 
and  addresses  ^  instead  of  two.  They  send  me  letters  on  purpose, 
so  that  I  shall  have  to  tear  open*  the  envelopes.^  They  do  it 
merely  to  annoy  me.  I  will'  open*  that  yellow  envelope'  that  is 
peeping  out  from  under  the  pile ;  and  then  *  I  shall  not '  read ' 
another  letter ! "  And  so  saying,  they  begin '  to  read.'  I,  too, 
had,  that  year,  letters  of  every  kind,  visiting  cards,  and  also"  a 
postal  card  —  the  first  that  I  had  happened  to  receive." 

*  See  preceding  leatons.    '  Bubno.    •  Questo.   *  Lactrdrt.   •  Pbi.   '  Ricivere. 

TEXT  10. 

T6tto  ha  fine  a  questo  m6ndo.  BollAndo  e  borbottdndo  gidnsi 
a  ved^re  il  f6ndo  d(illa  pirdmide  di  pieghi,  e  vdnne  la  v61ta  d^lla 
cartolina.    £lra  voltdta  ddlla  pdrte  d^llo  scritto,  e  mi  acc6rsi  che 
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era  in  versi.      "Non  ho  osservdto,"  pensdi,  "n^lla  nuova  l^gge 

postale  che  le  cartoline  si  av^ssero  a  scrivere  in  rima.     E  una 

buona  misiira.     Non  6  ddto  a  m61ti  d'  imbroccdr  le  rime  per  tutto 

un  disc6rso.     E  per  poco  che  vi  sia  d^Ua  gente  del  mlo  stampo, 

le  cartoline  non  daranno  troppo  a  fdre  agl'  impiegdti."    Tuttavia, 

benche  non  poeta,  ed  anzi  appiinto  per  qu^sto,  ebbi  sempre  lana 

simpatia  specidle  p^i  versi  malfdtti,  che  s^mbrano  dirmi :   "  Con- 

s61ati,  Celso.     Non  sei  tu  s61o  che  le  Miise  dbbiano  m^sso  dlla 

porta." 

EXERCISE  10. 

When  ^  we  returned/  we  noticed  that  there  was  a  whole  pyra- 
mid of  letters,  visiting  cards,^  and  postal  cards,  which  awaited  ^  us 
at  the  office,^  and  seemed  to  say  to  us  :  "  We  have  come  to  give 
you  more^  bother.^  Read*  us!"  "Shall  we  have  to  read*  all 
this?"  we  grumbled.  "We  can't'  do  it  —  it  would  give  us  too 
much  to  do.  Why'  do  they  write ^  letters'  to  people  like  us? 
Yet  we  can't '  put  all  the  heap '  out  of  doors  ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
must'  open'  all  the  envelopes.'  So  far  as  they  contain'  only' 
visiting  cards,'  they  will  not  give  us  too  much  trouble.'  Every- 
thing has  an  end.  Let's  cheer  up  !  We  are  not  the  only  ones  to 
whom  letters  are  written,^  Our  turn  has  come.  Though  poets, 
we  are  no  letter-writers ' ;  and  for  this  very  reason  we  ought '  to 
have  a  particular  sympathy  for  ill-made  letters.'  Let's  begin '  to 
read.'  It's  to  be  hoped'  that  the  writing  is  good;  so'  we  shall 
soon '  come  to  see  the  end  of  this  pile.' "  As  soon  as '  we  had 
read  everything,  we  turned  ^  in  the  direction  of  the  door,  and  saw 
a  postal  card  that  had  come  while  ^  we  were  reading. 

1  See  preceding  lessons.       ^  Use  reflexive  construction.       ^  Mentre, 

TEXT  11. 

[From  Le  mie  prigidni,  by  Silvio  PSllico.] 

H  venerdi  13  ott6bre  1820  fiii  arrestdto  a  Mildno,  e  cond6tto  a 
Sdnta  Margherita.    Erano  le  tre  pomerididne.    Mi  si  f^ce  un  liingo 
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interrogatorio  per  tutto  quel  gi6rno  e  per  Altri  anc6ra ;  ma  di  cio 
non  diro  nulla.  Alle  nove  d^lla  s^ra  di  quel  povero  venerdi, 
r  attuario  mi  consegno  al  custode,  e  qu^sti,  cond6ttomi  n^Ua 
stanza  a  me  destinita,  si  f^ce  da  me  rim^ttere  con  gentile  invito, 
per  restituirmeli  a  tempo  d^bito,  orologio,  denaro  e  6gni  dltra 
cosa  ch'  io  av6ssi  in  tdsca,  e  m'  auguro  rispett6sam6nte  la  buona 
notte.  Usci,  ed  in  m^no  di  mezz'  6ra  ebbi  il  prdnzo.  Mangidi 
pochi  bocc6ni,  tracannai  un  bicchier  d'  dcqua,  e  fui  lasciato  s61o. 
Chiusi  la  finestra,  passeggidi  un'  6ra,  credendo  di  non  aver  requie 
tdtta  la  notte.     Mi  p6si  a  letto,  e  la  stanch^zza  m'  addormento. 

EXERCISE  ll.i 

The  warden  told  me  that  they  had  delivered  to  him,  on  Friday, 
the  20th  of  October,  the  notary  whom  they  had  arrested  at  three 
in  the  afternoon;  that  the  latter,  who*  had  been  put  through  a 
long  examination,  had  handed  him  his  watch  and  money,  thinking 
he  would  have  them  given  back  to  him  in  due  season  ;  that  he  had 
eaten  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  that  in  lessjthan  half  an  hour, 
having  shut  the  window,  he  had  gone  to  bed.  They  had  wished 
him  good  night,  but  he  hadn't  said  anything.  "  You  say  he  deliv- 
ered his  money  and  watch  to  you,"  I  said  ;  "  did  he  have  anything 
else  in  his  pockets?  "  "  He  had  nothing."  "  What  time '  is  it?" 
"  It's  nine."  In  less  than  three  hours  I  had  had  myself  conducted 
by  the  warden  to  the  room  intended  for  us. 

1  Grammar,  §  77,  g.  '  Grammar,  §§  43,  44.  »  Ore,  fem.  pi. 


.    TEXT   12. 

Lo  sveglidrsi  la  prima  n6tte  in  prigi6ne  h  c6sa  orrenda !  — 
"  Possibile  !  "  dlssi,  ricorddndomi  ddve  Io  f6ssi,  "  possibile  ?  lo 
qui?  E  non  k  6ra  un  s6gno  il  mlo?  leri  dunque  m'  arrestArono? 
I6ri  mi  fScero  quel  Kmgo  interrogatorio,  che  domdni,  e  chi  sa  fin 
qudndo,  dovri  continudrsi?    Icr  s(ira,  avdnti  di  addormcntdrmi,  lo 
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pidnsi  tdnto,  pensdndo  di  miei  genit6ri?" — II  riposo,  il  perfetto 
silenzio,  il  breve  s6nno  che  av^a  ristordto  le  mie  forze  mentdli, 
sembrdvano  aver  centuplicato  in  me  la  possa  del  dol6re.  In 
qu^ir  assenza  totale  di  distrazi6ni,  1'  affdnno  di  tiitti  i  miei  qdri, 
ed  in  particoldre  del  pddre  e  d^lla  mddre,  allorch^  udrebbero  il 
mio  arresto,  mi  si  ping^a  n6Ila  fantasia  con  una  forza  incredibile. 
— "  In  qu^st'  istdnte,"  dic^va  io,  "  dormono  anc6ra  tranquilli,  o 
v^gliano  pensdndo  f6rse  con  dolc^zza  a  me,  non  piinto  presaghi 
del  luogo  6ve  io  s6no  !  Oh  felici,  se  Dio  li  togli^sse  dal  m6ndo 
avdnti  che  giunga  a  Torino  la  notizia  d^lla  mla  sventiira  !  Chi 
dara  16ro  la  forza  di  sosten^re  qudsto  c6lpo?" 

EXERCISE  12. 

When  Silvio  Pellico's  parents  heard  one  night  of  his  arrest,  they 
thought  that  everything^  was  a  dream.  "It  is  incredible,"  they 
said  to  themselves,  "  that  our  Silvio  was  arrested  yesterday  morn- 
ing,^ and  that  the  news  of  it  did  not  come  to  us  in  the  evening. 
Let  us  awake  !  Let  us  sleep  no  longer  !  It  is  sleep  that  has 
depicted  in  our  fancy  this  horrible  misfortune.  Such  ^  a  grief  is 
impossible.  If  God  had  wished  ^  to  take  our  dear  son  from  us, 
he  would  have  given  us  strength  to  support  our  anguish." 

^  See  preceding  lessons.  ^  Grammar,  §  91. 

TEXT    13. 

Un  gi6rno  d6e  secondini  vengono  a  prendermi.  "Si  cdngia 
alloggio,  sign6re."  "Che  intend^te  dire?"  "C  e  comanddto  di 
trasportdrla  in  un'  dltra  cdmera."  "Perchfe?"  "Qudlch'  dltro 
grosso  uccello  e  stdto  pr^so,  e  qu^sta  essendo  la  migli6r  camera 
.  .  .  capisce  bene.  ..."  "  Capisco :  h  la  prima  p6sa  de'  nuovi 
arrivdti."  E  mi  trasportdrono  dlla  pdrte  del  cortile  opp6sta.  In 
qu^Ua  mia  nuova  stdnza  io  era  oppresso  di  trist^zza.  Stdva  m61te 
6re  dlla  finestra,  la  qudle  mett^va  s6pra  lina  galleria,  e  al  di  la 
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d^Ua  galleria  ved^asi  1'  estremita  del  cortlle  e  la  finestra  d^Ua  mla 
prima  stdnza.  Chi  erami  succeduto  cola?  lo  vi  ved^va  un  uomo 
che  m61to  passeggidva  c6lla  rapidita  di  chi  b  pieno  d'  agitazi6ne. 
Diie  o  tre  gi6rni  dappoi,  vidi  che  gli  av^vano  ddto  da  scrivere,  ed 
all6ra  se  ne  stdva  tiitto  il  di  al  tavollno. 

EXERCISE  13. 

Two  days  later  I  saw  three  turnkeys.  "  We  have  come  to  take 
you,  sir,"  they  said  to  me.  "You  understand  —  we  mean  to  say 
that  you  will  change  your  lodgings."  They  had  been  ordered  to 
take  me  into  another  room.  My  new  chamber  is  better  than  the 
first  one :  it  has  a  window  which  looks  out  on  the  yard,  and 
beyond  the  yard,  on^  the  opposite  side,  can  be  seen  two  galleries 
and  many  rooms.  The  first  year^  I  used  to  stand  there  all  day ; 
but^  now^  they  have  given  me  writing  materials,  and  I  spend 
many  hours  at  my  table.  Sometimes  ^  I  have  ^  myself  taken  into 
the  yard,  and  walk  there,  with  the  slowness^  of  one  who  is  weighed 
down  with  sorrow ;  then  I  see  in  my  former  chamber  the  man  who 
has  succeeded  me  there.  They  have  told  me  who  he  is,  but  ^  I 
haven't  quite  understood. 

1  See  preceding  lessons.  »  Talvblta.  »  Lenthza. 


TEXT  14, 

Finalm^nte  lo  ricon6bbi.  6gli  usciva  ddUa  siia  stdnza  accom- 
pagnAto  dal  cust6de :  anddva  Agli  esAmi.  fira  il  Gidia !  Mi  si 
strinse  il  cu6re.  "  i^nche  tu,  valentu6mo,  sei  qui !  "  La  vista  di 
qualiinque  creatiira  bu6na  mi  cons61a,  m'  affc7.i6na,  mi  fa  pensdre. 
Ah  !  pensdre  ed  amdre  s6no  un  gran  bene.  Avrci  ddto  la  mla  vita 
per  salvdr  Gi6ia  di  cdrcere  ;  eppiire  il  veddrlo  mi  sollevdva.  Qual 
conf6rto  sembrdvanmi  dov<ir  esser  in  awenire  qudi  sah'iti !  E 
ravvenire  gilinse,  ma  que'  sali'iti  non  fi'irono  piii  rcplicdti.  6gni 
v61ta  ch'  io  rived^a  Gi6ia  dlla  finestra,  io  facdva  sventoldre  il 
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fazzoletto.  Invdno !  I  secondini  mi  dissero  che  gli  era  stdto 
proibito  d'  eccitdre  i  miei  gesti  o  di  risp6ndervi.  Bensi  guardd- 
rami  6g\i  sp^sso,  ed  io  guardava  lui,  e  cosi  ci  dicevdmo  anc6ra 
m61te  cose.  Fu  piu  fortundto  di  me :  d6po  alciini  m^si  di 
detenzi6ne,  v^nne  rim^sso  in  liberta. 

EXERCISE  14. 

At  the  window  I  often  saw  a  man  who  made  gestures  to  me ; 
I  didn't  reply  to  them,  and  yet  it  consoled  me  to  look  at  him. 
"  I  recognize  you,"  he  said  to  me,  one  day.^  "  You  are  Pellico. 
I  am  here,  too ;  but  I  am  luckier  than  you :  in  *  a  few  months 
I  shall  be  set  free.  Why  ^  don't  you  answer  ?  Don't  you  recog- 
nize me  ?  I  am  Gioia.  Yesterday  ^  I  waved  my  handkerchief 
more  than  half  an  hour,^  but  you  didn't  look  at  me.  Every  time 
that  I  see  ^  you  again,  I  shall  repeat  my  greetings.  •  When  ^  I  think 
that  you  don't  recognize  me,  I  am  sick  at  heart.  «  Have  they  for- 
bidden you  to  answer  me  ?  Look  at  me  often  in  the  future ;  I'll 
look  at  you ;  and  in  this  way  I'll  tell  you  many  things,  and  you 
will  reply  to  them.  Looking  at  each  other  every  day  ^  will  cheer 
us.  When^  I  was  alone ^  in  the  prison,  I  often  said  to  myself: 
'  What  a  comfort  the  sight  of  any  honest  man  must  be  ! '  And 
now  ^  you  have  come,  and  we  shall  be  happy .^  " 

^  See  preceding  lessons.  '  Fra.  '  Future. 

TEXT  15. 

II  mattino  seguente  v^nne  1'  attudrio  che  m_'  av^a  fdtto  gl'  inter- 
rogatori,  e  m'  annuncio  con  mistero  lina  visita  che  m'  avrebbe 
recdto  piac^re.  E  qudndo  gli  pdrve  d'  av^rmi  abbastanza  pre- 
pardto,  disse  :  "  Ins6mma  e  suo  pddre  ;  si  compidccia  di  seguirmi." 
Lo  seguii  abbdsso  n^gli  uffici,  palpitdndo  di  contento,  di  tener^zza, 
e  sforzdndomi  d'  av^re  un  aspetto  ser^no  che  tranquilldsse  il  mio 
povero  pddre.      AUorche  av6a  sapiito  il  mio  arresto,   ^gli  avda 
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sperdto  che  ci6  f6sse  per  sospetti  da  nulla,  ch'  io  tosto  uscissl 
Ma  vedendo  che  la  detenzi6ne  durava,  era  venuto  a  soUecitare  il 
governo  austriaco  per  la  mia  liberazi6ne.  Misere  illusi6ni  del- 
r  am6r  paterno  !  6i  non  pot^a  credere  ch'  io  f6ssi  stato  cosi 
temerdrio  da  esp6rmi  al  rig6re  delle  l^ggi,  e  la  studiata  ilarita 
con  che  gli  parlai,  Io  persuase  ch'  io  non  av^a  sciagiire  a  tem^re. 
II  breve  coUoquio  che  ci  fu  conceduto  m'  agito  indicibilm^nte. 

EXERCISE  15. 

The  next  day^  they  came  to  tell  me  that  my  father,  having 
heard  of  my  arrest,  had  come  to  see  me ;  and  they  made  me  fol-' 
low  them  below,  thinking  that  this  ^  visit  must  ^  give  me  pleasure. 
My  poor  father,  whom  my  arrest  had  indescribably  excited,  was 
awaiting  ^  me  in  the  office.  As  soon  as  ^  he  saw  me,  he  put  on  an 
expression  of  forced  serenity,  and,  when  he  thought  he  had  suffi- 
ciently prepared  himself,  he  spoke  to  me  with  studied  cheerful- 
ness :  "  Calm  yourself,  Silvio ;  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  They 
have  arrested^  you  for  some*  ridiculous ^  suspicions  —  but  they  are 
things '  of  no  importance.  I  am  not  so  rash  as  to  hope  that  you 
will  get  out  in'  two*  or*  three*  days*;  but  yon  will  soon  be  set 
free  *  —  in  short,  your  imprisonment  will  not  last  a  month.*  When 
I  heard  of  your  examination,"  he  said  to  me,  mysteriously,  "  I 
came  here*  to  urge  the  government  to  liberate  you.  It  seems 
to  me  I  have  persuaded  the  emperor^  that  you  have  done  nothing 
to  expose  you  to  the  severity  of  the  law ;  and  I  hope  that  he  will 
soon  vouchsafe  to  save  *  you  from  prison.* " 

1  See  preceding  lessons.  "  Ridicolo.  •  Jmperatdre. 


PART    III. 

N.B. — The  words  contained  in  the  following  exercises 
are  to  be  found  in  the  English-Italian  vocabulary. 

EXERCISE  I. 
[Adapted  from  Panfbrte  di  Siena,  by  W.  D.  Howells.] 

Siena,  more  than  any^  other  Italian  city,  was  afflicted  with* 
municipal  rivalries,  with*  domestic  quarrels.  Now  the  nobles' 
triumphed,  wresting  the  power  from  *  the  commons ;  now  the 
people  took  a  bloody  revenge,  and  drove  from  the  city  every 
patrician.  Every  change  of  government  was*  accompanied  by 
ostracism,  by  violence,  by  public  tumults,  by  continual  uprisings. 
And  these  hostilities  between .  families,  between  parties,  and  be- 
tween classes  were  *  sustained  and  perpetuated  by  the  rival  ambi- 
tions of  the  popes  and  emperors.  From  the  beginning,  Siena  had 
been  Ghibelline;.and  it  is  odd  that  one  of  her  proudest  victories 
should  have  been  that  obtained  against  Henry,  son  of  Barbarossa. 
When  that  emperor  threatened  the  free  cities  with®  ruin,  Siena 
was  the  only  Tuscan  town  that  closed  its  doors  against  *  him ; 
and  when  Henry  besieged  it,  the  inhabitants,  making  a  sally  from 
the  gates  of  Fontebranda  and  San  Marco,  fell  upon  the  Germans, 
and  put  them  to^  rout. 

1 '  Every.'  2  « By.'  »  Put  the  subject  after  the  verb.  *  ♦  To.'  »  Use  venire. 
8  •  Of.'    T « Into.' 

EXERCISE  2. 

The  Florentines,  as  we  have  said,^  followed  the  party  of  the 
pope,  or  rather  of  their  own  liberty,  which  they  believed  was 
upheld  by  the  papal  policy ;  and  the  Sienese  desired  their  inde- 
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pendence,  too,^  but  they  thought  to  obtain  it  by  means  of  the 
emperor.  The  two  peoples  could  never  unite  ^  in  their  common 
love  of  liberty,  but  continued  for  four  centuries  their  unhappy 
wars,  until  they  were  both  reduced  to*  slavery.  Siena  had  a 
shameful  triumph  when,  in  the  great  siege  of  1530,  she  helped 
to  make  Florence  return  under  the  rule  of  the  Medici ;  and  Flor- 
ence took  a  cruel  revenge  when  her  tyrant  Cosimo  I  entered  Siena, 
fifteen  years  afterward,  at  the  ^  head  of  the  imperial  forces.  The 
Florentines,  in  1260,  were*  for  the  first  time  completely  defeated 
by  the  Sienese  and  by  their  own  Ghibelline  exiles  at  Montaperto, 
distant  twelve  miles  from  Siena ;  and  the  slaughter  was  so  terrible 
that,  as  Dante  says,  "  f^ce  1'  Arbia  colorAta  in  r6sso."  In  1269, 
again,^  the  Sienese  were  conquered  by  their  own  Guelph  exiles 
and  by  the  Florentines  at  Colle  di  Val  d'  Elsa. 

1  Insert 'it.'  ^  AncA' essi.  ^  Esser  compdgni.  *  •Into.'  *  Omit.  ^Ve- 
nire.    ^  Fdi. 

EXERCISE  3. 

They  relate  an  anecdote  of  a  Sienese  official  to  whom  the  Flor- 
entines applied  in  i860,  that*  he  might  invite  his  fellow-citizens 
to  take  part  in  *  the  festivity  which  celebrated  the  union  of  Tus- 
cany with  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  answered  "  yes,^ "  and  said  * 
that  he  would  gladly  send  a  deputation  of  Sienese  to  Florence ; 
but  would  the  Florentines  really  like  to  have  them  come*?  — 
"  Certainly  !  Why  not"?"  —  "Why,  that  affair  of  Montaperto,  you 
know  !  "  As  if  the  thing  had  happened  the  year  before,  or  as  if 
the  recollection  of  that  battle  must  still,  after  six  centuries,  arouse 
the  wrath  of  the  Florentines.  But  perhaps  those  six  hundred 
years  had  confused  the  memory  of  that  and  of  so  many  other 
grievances;  or  perhaps  the  Florentines  of  i860  believed  them- 
selves sufficiently  avenged  by  their  victory  of  1 269. 

^  Ptrchi.  "'To.'  ••Ofyef.'  *  Omit.  »' Would  it  then  really  please 
the  Florentines  that  they  should  come  ? '     '  No. 
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EXERCISE  4. 

This  victory  was  the  ^  cause  of  the  triumph  of  the  Guelphs  in 
Siena,  and,  finally,  of  the  substitution  of  ^  a  magistracy  of  the  Nine 
for^  that  of  the  Thirty.  The  Nine,  or^  Noveschi,  governed  the 
city  for  250  years  with  a  tyranny  and  with  a  corruption  so  infa- 
mous that  they  succeeded  in^  destroying  every  generous  sentiment, 
in  overthrowing  the  noble  pride  of  the  Sienese  people,  and,  if  not 
in  extinguishing,  at  least  in  cooling  its  ardent  love  of  liberty,  and 
in  preparing  it,  in  short,  for '  the  government,  always  hated,  of  one 
man  alone.  Such  a  government  reappeared  in  1487  in  the  person 
of  Pandolfo  Petrucci,  who  tyrannized  over  ^  Siena  for  twenty-five 
years,  playing  ®  there,  with  less  cunning  and  with  greater  ferocity, 
the  part  that  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  had  played*  a  century  before  in 
Florence,  which  *  had  ^  grown  corrupt  more  quickly. 

1  Omit.  2  <  Of  the  substituting  a  ...  to  that.  ..."  ^  Owero.  *  '  It  suc- 
ceeded to  them  to  (<//).'      6«Xo.'      '^  Fdre. 

EXERCISE  5. 

Petrucci,  like  Lorenzo,  was  called  "  the  Magnificent,"  and  passed 
his  life,  too,^  amid  orgies  and  debauches,  amid  the  representatives 
of  the  arts,  of  letters,  and  of  rehgion,  and  amid  political  intrigues 
which  always  ended  with  bloody  reprisals  and  revenges.  He 
embellished  the  city,  of  course,  building  palaces,  churches,  and 
convents  with  the  money  that  he  stole  from  ^  the  people,  procuring 
peace  for  it  in  order  to  acquire  riches.  He,  too,^  dying  calmly 
of  his  sins  and  excesses,  surrendered  his  soul  steeped  in^  trea- 
sons and  in  ^  murders,  like  that  of  the  amiable  Lorenzo ;  and  his 
sons  wished  to  succeed  him,*  as  Lorenzo's  did,^  but,  like  Pietro 
de'  Medici,  they  were  deposed  and  banished.  One  member  of 
his  pleasing  family  was  that  Achille  Petrucci,  who,  in  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  at  Paris,  cut  the  throat  of  ^  the  great  Protestant 
admiral,  Coligny. 

1  AncJi'  esso.        2  ^Xc'         »  'Of.'         *  Indirect  object.         ^  Qmit. 
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EXERCISE  6. 

Being  liberated  from  these  ^  tyrants,  the  Sienese  enjoyed  a  free- 
dom which,  within  the  city,  was  stormy  and  intermittent,  while 
without  they  enjoyed  the  various  chances  of  war,  until  the 
emperor,  Charles  V,  having  subjugated  Florence,  sent  to  Siena  a 
Spanish  garrison,  with  orders  ^  to  build  a  fort  there.  The  Span- 
iards were  commanded  by  Don  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  who  was 
not  only,  as  history  describes  him,  a'  profound  dissembler,  astute, 
sly,  with*  insinuating  manners,  but  also  the^  author  of  the  History 
of  the  War  of  Granada  and  of  one  of  the  most  attractive  books 
in  *  the  world.  The  Life  of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  Spanish  Rogue 
and  Beggar,  for  the  ^  sake  of  which  I  gladly  forgive  Don  Hurtado 
for^  his  sins  against  Siena;  and  this  clemency  is  made  easier  for 
me  by  the  knowledge  that*  the  Sienese  demolished  his  fort  without 
delay,  and  drove  him  and  his  Spaniards  from  the  city. 

1  '  Those.'  *  Singular.  ^  Omit.  *  '  Of. '  ^  '  And  renders  for  me  easier 
this  clemency  the  knowing  that.' 

EXERCISE  7. 

The  Sienese  had  now  ^  regained  their  freedom,  but  they  could 

not  hope  to  maintain  it  without  the  help  of  the  French  and  of 

their  alHes,  the   Florentine  exiles,  who,  under  the  Strozzi,  were 

conspiring  against  the  Medici.      The  friendship  of  the   French 

bore  nothing  but  promises,  the  exiles  were  few  and  weak,  and  in 

1554  the  troops  of  the  emperor   and  of  Duke  Cosimo  —  that 

prince  famous  for  his  terrible  aspect  and  for  his  bloodthirsty  soul, 

murderer  of  his  son,  and  father  of  a  family  of  homicides  —  came 

to  besiege  the  unhappy  city.    The  siege  lasted  eighteen  months, 

until  the  Sienese  were  reduced'  by  hunger  and  by  pestilence, 

and  until  the  women  were  obliged  to  fight  beside  the  men  for 

that  city  which  was  their  fatherland  and  the  last  hope  of  Italian 

liberty. 

1  Dinqut.  '  Inaert '  to  the  extremes.' 
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EXERCISE  8. 

When  the  famine  ^  began,  they  banished  the  "  useless  mouths," 
the  old  men  and  the  old  women  and  the  orphans,  hoping  that  the 
enemy  would  have  pity  on "  these  ^  unfortunate  creatures  ;  but  the 
Spaniards  butchered  the  greater  part  of  them  before  *  their  eyes. 
Fifteen  hundred  peasants,  who  tried  to  carry  food  into  the  city, 
were  hanged  upon  the  trees  before  the  walls,  which  trees,  as  a 
Spanish  writer^  says,  "seemed  to  bring  forth*  corpses."  The 
country  round  about  ®  was  laid  waste ;  there  perished  a  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  fields  that  were  formerly  tilled 
became  pestilential  swamps,  which  breathed  forth  fever  and 
death.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  reduced  from  forty  to 
six  thousand;  seven  hundred  families  preferred  banishment  to 
slavery. 

1  Put  the  subject  after  the  verb,  2  <of.'  «  <  Those.'  *  •  Under.'  ^  Imper- 
fect subjunctive.     ®  '  In  the  environs.' 

EXERCISE  9. 

[Newspaper  paragraph.] 

Every  day  the  danger  ^  of  electric  wires  is  made  ^  evident.  The 
latest  account  comes  from  New  York,  where,  during  the  night  of 
Monday  last,^  the  following''  series^  of  accidents  happened.  A 
run- away  horse  broke  a  pole  of  the  electric  wire  on*  Fifth  Avenue, 
so  that  the  wire  lay  along  the  street.  A  second  horse  put  his  foot 
on  this  wire  :  a  purple  flash  ^  was  seen,'^  a  report  ^  was  heard,^  the 
lights  on*  the  Avenue  went  out,®  and  the  horse  lay^  dead.  All  this 
occurred  in  an  instant.  Another  horse  put  his  foot  on  the  wire, 
and  he,  too,  fell  ^  dead.  Fortunately,  as  some  one  quickly  shut  off  * 
the  dangerous  part  of  the  Avenue,  the  lives  of  other  horses  and 
perhaps  even  of  men  were  saved.  But  imagine  ^  the  consequences 
if  the  accident  had  happened  at  noon  near  the  Post  Office,  or  at* 
night  near  a  great  theatre,  while  the  crowd  was  going  in  or  coming 
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out.  There  is  only  one  way  of  preventing  the  losses  of  lives  and 
of  property  that  the  electric  wires  ^  cause  :  to  put  them  where  they 
will  do  the  least  harm  —  under  ground. 

^  Put  the  subject  after  the  verb.  2  Reflexive  construction.  8  1  Past.'  *  'This.' 
6  *€)£'  «  « Extinguished  themselves.'  ^  *  Remained.'  «  « Some  one  quickly 
shutting.' 

EXERCISE  10. 

[Newspaper  paragraph.] 

The  exercises  which  took^  place  last  Thursday  afternoon*  in 
Music  HalP  were  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
general.  Mr.  Beecher's  eulogy  —  which  will  remain  forever  as  a  * 
masterpiece  both  of  literary  beauty  and  of  analytical  power  and 
kindly  criticism  —  was  pronounced  without  any  oratorical  display; 
in  fact,  it  was  read,  and,  at  least  in  great  part,  it  was  read  so  low 
that  the  spectators,  except  those  who  sat  near  the  platform,  hardly 
heard  it,  and  many  heard  nothing.  The  numerous  audience  re- 
mained there,  however,  all  the  time  that  the  oration^  lasted  ;  those 
who  heard  all  or  a  part  considered  themselves  surely  repaid  more 
than  liberally  for*  the  littie  inconvenience  that  they  suffered,  while 
those  who  heard  littie  or  nothing  did  not  seem  on  that  account' 
any*  more  disposed  to®  lose  the  possibility  of  catching  a  few^ 
words  by-and-by. 

1  •  Had.'  2  i  In  the  afternoon  hours  of  the  Thursday  past.'  »  'The  Hall  of 
Music'  ♦  Omit.  '  Put  the  subject  after  the  verb.  •  •  Of.'  ">  '  For  this.' 
»  A.      »  Qudiehe. 

EXERCISE  II. 

[Adapted  from  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  eulogy  of  General  Grant.] 

I 

Another '  name  is  added '  to  the  roll  of  those  whom  the  world 
unwillingly  lets  die.  A  few  years  since,  however,  that  man's 
heaven  was  darkened  by  clouds,  and  obloquy,  calumny,  and  bit- 
ter lies  rained  down  upon  his  head.  But  now  the  clouds  are  all 
blown  away  :  under  a  serene  sky  the  hero  surrendered  his  soul  to 
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the  Creator,  and  the  nation  wept.  The  path  that  leads  to  his 
tomb  is  worn  ^  beneath  the  steps  of  innumerable  pilgrims.  The 
black  lips  of  slander  are  silent,  and  even  criticism  hesitates,  fear- 
ing that  some  incautious  word  '  may  mar  the  history  of  the  modest, 
gentle,  magnanimous  warrior.  The  whole  nation  watched  him 
with  unfeigned  sympathy  while  he  passed  through  humiliating 
misfortunes,  and  the  whole  world  sighed  when  his  life  *  ended.  At 
his  burial  the  unsworded  hands  of  those  whom  he  had  fought  Hfted 
the  bier  and  carried  the  body  to  the  tomb  with  love  and  with 
reverence. 

1 '  Still  a.'    ^  Reflexive  construction.    '  Insert  non.    *  Put  the  subject  after 
the  verb. 

EXERCISE  12. 

[See  Formulas  used  in  Letter-Writing.] 

Rome,  January  25,  1891. 
Dear  Mr.  Rossi, 

Although  you  have  not  yet  replied  to  my  last  letter,  sent  from 
Paris,  I  hope  that  you  will  not  be  sorry  ^  to  *  have  some  news  of 
me  before  I  leave  Italy.  We  arrived  at  Rome  about  the  end  of 
September,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  ^  find  at  once  a  boarding- 
house  that  suited  us,  with  regard  both  to  convenience  and  to  the 
opportunity  for^  practising^  the  language  of  the  country  —  a*  very 
hard  thing  to  ^  obtain  in  this  city.  It  is  true  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  boarders  speak  only  English ;  but  there  is  always  a  little 
Italian  conversation  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  in "  the  evening, 
too,*  there  are  often  Italian  visitors,  who  are  kind  enough^  to' 
interest  themselves  in®  our  progress  in  the  use  of  the  language. 
We  shall  probably  start  for  Spain  in  a  few  days ;  and,  as  the  boats 
are  not  going  any^  more,  we  shall  have^  to*  go  by  raiV"  by  the 
way  of  Genoa,  Marseilles,  and  Barcelona.  We  expect  to  remain 
three  months  at  Seville,  and  afterwards  we  shall  return  to  Paris. 
I  hope  that  your  occupations  will  leave  you,  before  long,"  a 
moment  free  to^*  write  me  a  few^'  lines.      Meanwhile,  begging 
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you  to  accept  for  yourself"  and  for  your  esteemed  family  my 
brother's  regards  and  my  own/  I  remain  ^ 

Yours  truly/^ 

Henry  Smith. 

1  •  It  will  not  displease  you.'  ^  '  The.'  ^  Di.  *  '  Exercising  ourselves  in.' 
'  Omit.  6  p^i_  7  «  Have  the  kindness.'  ^  '  To.'  *  '  It  will  be  necessary.' 
10  '  With  the  railroad.'  "  Fra  pbco.  12  /v^.  I8  Qudlche.  "  '  You.' 
1*  Mi  i  grdto  di  dirmi.      ^^  Suo  devotissimo. 

EXERCISE  13. 
[Adapted  from  The  Bostonians,  by  Henry  James.] 

Ransom,  who  stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  parlor  door,  was 
looking  everywhere,  in  the  hope  of  finding  Verena;  but  she^ 
seemed  to  be  keeping  ^  herself  hidden.  Suddenly  he  felt  himself 
tapped^  on  the  back,  and,  turning  around,  he  saw  Mrs.  Luna,  who 
had  given  him  a  rap  with  her  fan.  "  Your  unwillingness  *  to  speak 
to  me  in  my  own  house  *  —  I  am  almost  used  to  that  ® ;  but  if ' 
you  mean  also  to  avoid  me  in  society,  you  ought  at  least  to  warn 
me  beforehand."  Ransom,  who  was  acquainted  with  such  wiles 
on  the  •  part  of  Mrs.  Luiu,  knew  also  what  to  think  of  them ' ; 
hence  he  had  time '"  to  observe  that  she  was  dressed  in  "  yellow, 
and  that  she  seemed  plump  and  very  gay.  He  could  not  help 
admiring  the  unerring  instinct  with  which  she  had  taken"  him 
unawares;  for  having  seen  nobody  in  the  anteroom,  and  having 
come  in  there  from  the  opposite  side,  she  had  found  it  easy  "  to 
have  the  field  free  for  her  operations. 

1  Questa.  '  Imperfect  subjunctive.  •  Active.  *  Che  Lit  non  vSglia,  •  In 
cdsamia.  •>  Fi.  '' Insert /(J*.  ^  Da.  ^  Apprezzdrlt.  ^'^  Ludgo.  "'Of.' 
12  U»e  edgliere.     "  « jt  had  been  easy  for  her.' 

EXERCISE  14. 

He  offered  to  find  her  a  place  *  where  it  would  be  possible  to 
see  and  hear  Miss  Tarrant,  and  he  even  proposed  to  her  to  bring 
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her  a  chair  on  which  she  could  stand  up,  if  she  wished  to  look 
over  the  heads  of  the  gentlemen  gathered  in  front  of  the  door ; 
but  to  these  offers  she  ^  replied  with  the  question  :  "  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  I  came^  here  for  that  little  chatterbox?  Haven't  I 
already  told  you  what  I  think  of  her?"  "At  any  rate,  you  can't 
have  come''  for  me,"  said  Ransom,  guessing  what  she  was  driving 
at,*  "because  you  couldn't  know  whether  I  was  coming  or  not." 
"I  guessed^  it  —  something  told^  me  so,"  pursued  Mrs.  Luna, 
gazing  at  him  with  a  searching  and  accusing  look.  "  I  know®  why 
you^  have  come,"  she  added  in  a  moment.  "You  never  told' 
me  that  you  were  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Burrage."  "  I'm  not  ac- 
quainted with  her  at  all  —  before  receiving  her  invitation  I  hadn't 
even  heard  of  her.^"  "Then*  why  in  the  world ^"  did  she  send^ 
you®  this  invitation?" 

1  FJsio.  2  Put '  she '  before  *  to.'  ^  Perfect.  *  ♦  You  will  not  have  come.' 
^  '  WTiat  she  would  have  wished  to  say.'  ^  Insert  '  it.'  ^  Put  '  you '  after 
•  come.'     8  '  I  hadn't  even  heard  speak  of  her  («^).'     ^  OA  alldra.     i''  Mdi. 

EXERCISE  15. 

Ransom  had  spoken  too  quickly,  and  perceived  at  once  that 
for  several  reasons  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  answer  in  that 
way.  But  in  an  instant  he  made  up  for  his  mistake.  "Your 
sister,"  he  said,  "has^  perhaps  had  the  kindness  to  ask  for  a  card 
for  me."  "  My  sister?  What  are  you  thinking  of ^ !  I  know  how 
Olive  loves  you ' !  Mr.  Ransom,  you  are  a  great  fraud."  In  the 
meantime  she  had  drawn  him  little  by  little  into*  the  middle  of 
the  room,  where  they  could  not  be  heard  by  the  persons  who 
were  staying  at  the  door,  and  Ransom  saw  that  if  he  let  her* 
do  her  will,  she  was  going  to  provide  for  herself  a  little  entertain- 
ment in  the  anteroom,  in  opposition  ^  to  Miss  Tarrant's  address. 
"Please^ !"  resumed  Mrs.  Luna.  "Come  and®  sit  down  here  just 
a  moment ;  in  this  place  ^"  we  shall  not  be  disturbed.  I  have  some- 
thing of  great  importance  to"  tell  you.^^" 
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1  *  Will  have.'  2  ^/^  che  Le  pdre  !  '  '  I  know  (Jo  so  to)  the  good  that  wishes 
you  the  Olive  ! '  *  Fino  in.  ^  Le.  ^  A  si  stessa.  ^  '  Making  thus  oppo- 
sition.' 8  '  Do  me  the  pleasure  ! '  9 'To.'  ^^  Fdsto.  ^^  Da.  i2put«to 
tell  you '  before  '  something.' 


FORMULAS    USED    IN   LETTER-"WRITIN"G. 

I.    OUTSIDE. 

Egregio  Al  Chmo^ 

Sig.  Alberto  Rossi,  Sig.  Prof.  Enrico  Neri, 

Via  del  Corso,  92,  Presso*  Baring  Bros., 

Roma,  Italia.  Londra,  Inghilterra. 

Mr.  =  Sig.,  Mrs.  =  Sig?,  Miss  =  Signorina,  Master  =  Signorino.' 

1  Chiarissimo.  ^  '  Care  of.'  '  Often  used  to  young  men. 

2.    DATE. 

Firenze,  10  marzo  1886.  Roma  16  giugno  1890. 

3.    FORMS   OF  ADDRESS. 

Egregi£L_Signore,^  Gentilissimo  Signore,*  Gentilissima  Signora,' 
Caro  Sig.  Bianchi,  Carissimo  Sor  Carlo,  Caro  amico,  Carissimo 
Paolo,  Carissima  Maria. 

1  •  Esteemed  Sir.'  »  •  Dear  Sir.'  •  •  Dear  Madam.' 

4.    FORMULAS  FOR  ENDING  A  LETTER. 

I.  Attendo  una  risposta  soUecita. 

Suo  devmo.^ 

3.  Pregandola  di  rispondermi  il  piii  presto  possibile,  mi  b  grato  di 

•ottoscrivermi 

Suo  devmo. 
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3.  Abbia  con  la  Sua  famiglia  mille  saluti  di  tutti  noi,  e  comandi 

sempre 

II  Suo  devmo. 

4.  Mille  auguri  a  Lei  ed  alia  Sua  famiglia  da  tutti  noi,  coi  piii 

cordiali  saluti. 

II  Suo  devmo. 

5.  I  Suoi  amici  inviano  mille  saluti  ed  auguri,  ed  io  con  una  forte 
stretta  di  mano  mi  confermo 

Suo  devmo  e  affmo  *  amico. 

6.  Le  auguro  sempre  ogni  bene,  e  con  mille  affettuosi  saluti  di 
tutti  noi  a  Lei  e  a'  Suoi  genitori,  mi  dico 

Suo  devmo  amico. 

7.  Io  attendo  sempre  i  Suoi  comandi,  e  pregandola  di  salutare 

per  me  e  per  la  mia  famiglia  tutti  i  Suoi,  Le  stringo  con  affetto 

la  mano. 

L'  affmo  e  devmo  amico. 

8.  Frattanto,  pregandola  ad  aggradire  per  Lei  e  per  la  gentilissima 
Sua  famiglia  i  saluti  di  mio  fratello  e  miei,  mi  6  grato  di  dirmi 

Suo  devmo. 

9.  Mi  comandi  sempre  come  a  vecchio  amico ;  si  abbia  con  la 
Sua  famiglia  i  nostri  piu  affettuosi  saluti,  e  con  una  fratema 
stretta  di  mano,  mi  creda 

Suo  devmo  e  affmo  amico. 

10.  Ed   ora  faccia  accogliere  i  nostri  ossequiosi  saluti  al  Suo 

fratello  e  alia  Sua  Signora,  e  con  una  forte  stretta  di  mano, 

mi  creda  sempre 

Suo  affmo  amico. 

11.  Mi  scusi  se  non  ho  ancora  tempo  di  scriverle  piii  lungamente, 

ed  abbia  col  Suo  fratello   mille  affettuosi  saluti  dalla  mia 

famiglia  e  dal 

Suo  affmo  amico. 
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12.  La  prego  di  salutare  affettuosamente  da  parte  nostra  la  gen- 
tilissima  Sua  famiglia,  e  di  accettare  anco  Lei  mille  cordiali 
saluti  ed  una  forte  stretta  di  mano  dal 

Suo  affmo  amico. 

13.  Attendo  ansioso  una  Sua  da  Boston  mentre  insieme  al  fratello 

ed  a  tutti   gli   amici   fiorentini    salutandola  affettuosamente 

insieme  alia  Sua  famiglia,  con  una  forte  stretta  di  mano,  mi 

confermo. 

Affmo  amico. 

14.  Tutti  gli  amici  fiorentini,  mio  fratello  ed  io  mandiamo  mille 
cordiali  saluti  alia  Sua  famiglia  e  a  Lei,  coi  maggiori  voti  di 
prosperita.  Mi  comandi  sempre  come  a  vecchio  amico,  e 
con  una  forte  stretta  di  mano  creda 

Al  Suo  affmo  e  devmo. 

15.  La  prego,  quando  ella  mi  scriver^,  e  spero  sia  il  pifi  presto 

possibile,  di  darmi  anche  qualche  notizia  del  nostro  comune 

amico.     Lo  saluti  da  parte  mia,  ed  abbia  Lei  una  sincera 

stretta  di  mano  dal 

Suo  devmo. 

1 '  Yours  truly.'  Devmo  =  devotissimo.  ^  Affettuosissimo. 


ITALIAN-ENGLISH   VOCABULARY. 

[This  vocabulary  is  supposed  to  include  all  the  words  that  occur  in  Exercise  I 
of  Part  I;  and  also  all  the  words  contained  in  the  Italian  texts  of  Part  II, 
except  articles,  personal  pronouns,  possessives,  numerals,  and  proper  names 
that  are  exactly  alike  in  Italian  and  in  English.  Italian  irregular  verbs  are 
marked.  Of  the  Italian  nouns  whose  gender  is  not  noted,  those  ending  in 
0  and  those  denoting  male  beings  are  masculine,  those  ending  in  a,  «,  •gidne^ 
-ziSne,  or  -udine  and  those  denoting  female  beings  are  feminine.] 


A,  to,  at.  Al  dl  1^  dl,  beyond.  A 
memoria,  by  heart.  A  secon- 
da  di,  according  to. 

Abbandonare,  abandon. 

AbbasBO,  down. 

Abbastanza,  enough. 

Abbozzare,  sketch,  begin. 

Abitudine,  habit. 

Accademia,  academy. 

Accadere,  irr.,  happen. 

Accompagnare,  accompany. 

Accorgersi,  reflexive  verb,  irr.,  per- 
ceive. 

Accorrere,  irr.,  hasten. 

Accorse:  ais).ocorBe,  preterite  of 
accorgersi. 

Acqua,  water. 

Acrostico,  acrostic. 

Ad  {used  only  before  vowels),  to,  at. 
Ad  esempio,  for  instance. 

Addormentare,  put  to  sleep.  Ad- 
dormentarsi,  fall  asleep. 

Aderire,  acquiesce. 

Adriatico,  Adriatic. 

Affannare,  weary. 

Affanno,  anguish. 


Affare,  m.,  affair,  business. 

Affatto,  entirely. 

Affetto,  affection. 

Affezionare,  move. 

Affezione,  affection. 

Agitare,  excite. 

Agitazione,  agitation. 

Agli,  to  the,  at  the. 

Aiuto,  help. 

Alcuno,  some,  some  one,  anyone, 

no  one. 
Air,  to  the,  at  the. 
Alia,  to  the,  at  the. 
AUe,  to  the,  at  the. 
Allegrezza,  joy. 
Alloggio,  quarters. 
AUontanarsl,  go  away. 
AUora,  then. 
AUorchd,  when. 
Alloro,  laurel. 
Altamente,  deeply. 
Altrettanti,  so  many. 
Altro,  other.    L'  vin  1'  altro,  one 

another. 
Amare,  love. 
Ambizione,  ambition. 
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Ameno,  pleasant. 

Amichevole,  friendly. 

Ammirare,  admire. 

Amore,  m.,  love, 

Anche,  even,  also. 

Ancora,  still. 

Andare,  irr.,  go. 

Angolo,  corner. 

Anima,  soul,  heart. 

Animo,  mind. 

Anno,  year.     Capo  d'  anno,  New 

Year's  day. 
Anntmciare,  announce. 
Antipatico,  distasteful. 
Anzi,  rather. 

Appartenere,  irr.,  belong. 
Appena,  hardly,  as  soon  as. 
Apposta,  on  purpose. 
Appunto,  just. 
Aprire,  irr.,  open. 
Argomento,  subject. 
Arrestare,  arrest. 
Arresto,  arrest. 
Arrlvare,  arrive,  come. 
Aspettare,  expect,  await,  wait  for. 
Aspetto,  expression. 
Assenza,  absence. 
Assiderare,  congeal. 
Attestato,  certificate. 
Attitudine,  aptitude. 
Attuario,  notary. 
Augurare,  wish. 
Aumento,  increase. 
Austrlaco,  Austrian. 
Autunno,  autumn. 
Avanti  che,  conj.,  before. 
Avanti  dl,  prtp.,  before. 
Avanzamento,  promotion. 
Avere,  irr.,  have. 
AvMse,  imp.  sub;.  c/Am: 


Avrebbe,  would  have,  from  Avere. 

Awenimento,  event. 

Avvenire,  m.,  future. 

Awezzare,  accustom. 

Babbo,  father. 

Bagnatiua,  bath,  sea-shore. 

Bagno,  bath,  bathing. 

Bambino,  child. 

Bastare,  sufhce. 

Battere,  beat. 

Bel,  beir,  bello,  beautiful,  fine. 

Bench^,  though. 

Bene,  ativ.,  well,  very. 

Bene,  noun,  m.,  blessing. 

Benino :  per  beuino,  very  well. 

Bensi,  nevertheless. 

Biblioteca,  library. 

Bicchiere,  m.,  glass. 

Bisestile,  leap  (^-year). 

Bisogno,  need. 

Boccone,  m.,  mouthful. 

BoUare,  stamp. 

BoUo,  stamp,  post-mark. 

Borbottare,  grumble. 

Bravo,  excellent. 

Breve,  brief. 

BrlUante,  brilliant. 

Brontolare,  grumble. 

Buono,  good. 

Busta,  envelope. 

Caff 6,  pn.,  caf6. 

Caldo,  warm. 

Camera,  room,  chamber. 

Caminetto,  fireplace. 

Cangiare,  change. 

Canto,  canto. 

Caplre,  understand. 

Capo,  head.    Capo  d'  anno,  New 

Year's  day. 
Capolino :  far  capolino,  peep  out. 
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Carcere,  m.  or  f.,  prison. 

Carezzevole,  affectionate. 

Carica,  office. 

Caricatura^  caricature. 

Caro,  dear. 

Carriera,  career. 

Carta,  card. 

Cartolina,  {postal)  card. 

Casa,  house. 

Casalingo,  steady.  ' 

Castigo,  punishment. 

Cavare,  extract,  satisfy. 

Celare,  conceal. 

Celso,  Celsus. 

Centesimo,  centime  {about  one-fifth 

of  a  cent) . 
Centuplicare,  increase  a  hundred- 
fold. 
Cercare,  hunt,  look,  look  for, 
Certo,  at//'.,  certain. 
Certo,  adv.,  certainly. 
Che,  pron.,  rel.,  who,  whom,  which, 

that. 
Che,  pron,  and  adj.,  inter.,  what. 
Che,  conj.,  that.      Non  .  .  .  che, 

only. 
Chi,  rel.,  who,  one  who,  he  who,  him 

who, 
Chi,  inter.,  who,  whom. 
Chiamare,    call.      Chiamarsi,    be 

named. 
Chiaro,  clear.  ^ 
Chilogramma,  m.,  kilogram. 
Chiudere,  irr.,  shut. 
Ci,  there,  here.     Ci  mancava  .  .  .  , 

...  is  too  much. 
Ci6,  this,  that. 
Circa,  about. 
Citt^,  city. 
Codesto,  this. 


Cogliere,  irr.,  pluck,  seize,  overtake. 

Coli,  there. 

Colle,  m.,  hill. 

Colloquio,  conversation. 

Colpo,  blow. 

Comandare,  command. 

Come,  as,  like,  how. 

Comechessia,  of  any  kind. 

Cominciare,  begin. 

Commercio,  commerce. 

Conimozione,  excitement. 

Compagnia,  company. 

Compenso,  pay. 

Compiacenza,  indulgence. 

Compiacersi,  irr.,  have  the  kind- 
ness, please. 

Compiere,  irr.,  complete. 

Complimento,  compliment. 

Comprendere,  irr.,  understand. 

Comune,  common. 

Con,  with. 

Concedere,  grant. 

Condurre,  irr.,  lead,  take. 

Coniessare,  confess. 

Conforto,  consolation. 

ConoBcere,  irr.,  know,  be  ac 
quainted  with,  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of. 

Consegnare,  deliver. 

Considerare,  consider. 

Consolare,  console. 

Contare,  count,  tell. 

Conte,  count. 

Contenere,  irr.,  contain. 

Contento,  joy,  satisfaction. 

Continuare,  continue. 

Contrarre,  irr.,  contract. 

Contratto,  /./.  of  Contrarre. 

Convincere,  irr.,  convince. 

Cordiality,  cordiality. 
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Coronare,  crown. 

Corpo,  body. 

Correre,  irr.,  run. 

Corso,  course. 

Cortile,  m.,  yard. 

Cosa,  thing. 

Cosi,  so. 

Costante,  constant. 

Costoro,  //.  of  CoBtui. 

CoBtui,  he,  him. 

Costume,  m.,  custom. 

Creatura,  creature. 

Credere,  believe,  think. 

Cristalizzare,  freeze. 

Criterio,  judgment. 

Cui,  which. 

Cuore,  heart. 

Cura,  care. 

CuBtode,  warden. 

Da,  from,  by,  as  to.  Dalla  parte, 
on  the  side.  Da  nulla,  of  no  im- 
portance. Da  Bcrivere,  writing 
materials. 

Dal,  dair,  from  the,  by  the. 

Dappoi,  later. 

Dare,  irr.,  give.  Dar  luQgo,  give 
rise. 

Debito,  due. 

Decamerone,  m.,  Decameron. 

Deferenza,  deference. 

Defraudare,  cheat. 

Dei,  of  the. 

Del,  of  the. 

Delicato,  delicate. 

Dell',  della,  delle,  of  the. 

Denaro,  money. 

Dente,  m.,  tooth. 

DeBiderio,  rietire. 

DoBtinare,  intend. 

DoBtinazlona,  destination. 


Detenzlone,  imprisonment. 

Determinate,  determine. 

Detto,  /./.  of  Dire. 

Di,  of,  than  {before  infin.'),  to.  DI 
nascoBto,  in  secret.  Di  piil, 
more,  any  more.  Di  sotto  a, 
from  under. 

Di,  m.,  day. 

Dice,  pres.  of  Dire. 

Dicembre,  m.,  December. 

Dico,  pres.  of  Dire. 

Difficile,  difficult. 

Diligenza,  diligence. 

Dilombare,  disable. 

Dio,  God. 

Dire,  irr.,  say,  speak,  call. 

Diritto,  right. 

Discorso,  speech. 

Discutere,  irr.,  discuss,  dispute. 

Diapetto,  spite. 

Disposizione,  disposition,  frame. 

Distrazione,  distraction. 

Divenire,  irr.,  become. 

Diventare,  become. 

Diverso,  different. 

Divertente,  amusing. 

Divertire,  amuse. 

Dlvidere,  irr.,  divide,  share. 

Dolcezza,  fondness. 

Doloro,  m.,  grief. 

Domani,  to-morrow. 

Dopo,  after. 

Dormire,  sleep. 

Dove,  where. 

Dov6,  preterite  of  Dovere. 

Dovere,  irr.,  be  obliged,  must 

Dunque,  then,  therefore. 

Durante,  during. 

Durare,  last. 

E,  and. 
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E,  is,  from  Essere. 

Ebbe,  preterite  of  Avere. 

Ecc.  -~  eccetera,  etc. 

Eccitare,  excite. 

Ecco,  that  is. 

Ed  {used  only  before  vowels),  and. 

Egli,  he. 

Enciclopedia,  encyclopaedia. 

Eiitrare,  enter. 

Entusiasmo,  enthusiasm. 

Epistolografo,  letter-writer. 

Eppure,  and  yet. 

Era,  erano,  imperfect  of  Essere. 

Esame,  ;;/.,  examination. 

Esempio,  example.    Ad  esempio, 

for  instance. 
Esistenza,  existence. 
Espansivo,  unrestrained. 
Esporre,  irr.,  expose. 
Essere,  irr.,  be. 
Estremit^,  end. 
EtA,  age. 

Faceva,  imperfect  of  Fare. 
Famiglia,  family. 
Fantasia,  imagination. 
Fare,  irr.,  make,  do.      Far  capo- 

lino,  peep  out. 
Farsi  =  Fare  +  SI. 
Fatta,  kind. 
Fatto,  noun,  deed,  fact. 
Fatto,  /./.  of  Fare. 
Fazzoletto,  handkerchief. 
Febbre,  f.,  fever. 
Fece,  preterite  of  Fare. 
Felice,  happy. 
Festa,  festivity,  celebration. 
Figurarsi,  imagine. 
Finalmente,  at  last. 
Fin  da,  from. 
Fine,  m.  or  f,  end. 


Finestra,  window. 
Finire,  finish. 
Fin  quando,  how  long. 
Focolare,  ///.,  fireside. 
Fondaco,  shop. 
Fondo,  bottom. 
Formare,  form. 
Forse,  perhaps. 
Forte,  noun,  in.,  main  point. 
Forte,  adj.,  strong. 
Forte,  adv.,  hard. 
Fortunato,  lucky. 
Forza,  strength,  power. 
Francia,  trance. 
Franco,  frank. 
Francobollo,  postage  stamp. 
Fratello,  brother. 
Freddo,  cold. 
Frenare,  check. 
Fu,  preterite  of  Essere. 
Fuori,  outside,  out. 
Furore,  m.,  craze. 
Qalleria,  gallery. 
Gelo,  cold. 
Generoso,  generous. 
Genitore,  m.,  parent. 
Gente,  /.,  people. 
Gentile,  gentle,  kind,  polite. 
Gesto,  motion. 
Gialliccio,  yellowish. 
Giallo,  yellow. 
Gioia,  joy. 
Giorno,  day. 
Giovane,  young. 
Giovare,  help. 
Gioventfi,  /,  youth. 
Giovinetto,  lad. 
Gittare,  throw. 
Giungere,  irr.,  arrive,  come. 
Giunto,  /./.  of  Giungere. 
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Gli,  art.,  the. 
Gli,  pron.,  to  him. 
Oloria,  glory. 
Governo,  government. 
Grande,  great. 
Grasso,  fat. 
Grave,  tedious. 
GrOBSO,  big. 
Guardare,  look  at. 
Ha,  has,  from  Avere. 

I,  the. 

Identicarsi,  coincide, 
leri,  yesterday. 
Ignorante,  ignorant. 
Ignoranza,  ignorance. 

II,  the. 

Ilaritd,  cheerfulness. 
lUusione,  /,  illusion. 
Imbarcarsi,  embark. 
Imbroccare,  hit,  hit  upon. 
Impiegato,  clerk. 
Impiego,  employment,  public  office. 
In,  in.    In  palese,  openly. 
Incontrare,  meet. 
tincredibile,  incredible. 
Indicibilmente,  unspeakably. 
Indirizzo,  address. 
Indulgenza,  indulgence. 
Inerte,  inactive. 
Infanzia,  infancy. 
Ingegno,  mind,  talent. 
Inghilterra,  England. 
Insomma,  in  short. 
Integrante,  essential. 
Intendere,  irr.,  understand,  mean. 
Interessamento,  interest. 
Interrogatorlo,  examination. 
Invano,  in  vain. 
Invece,  instead. 
Invito,  invitation. 


Iperboreo,  hyperborean. 

Ironia,  irony. 

Irrequieto,  restless. 

Isbalestrare,  see  Sbalestrare. 

Isolamento,  isolation. 

Istante,  w.,  instant. 

Istudiare,  see  Studiare. 

Italia,  Italy. 

L',  la,  the. 

lA,  there.     Al  di  \k  di,  beyond. 

Lagnanza,  complaint. 

Lasciare,  leave,  let. 

La  Spezia,  Spezia. 

Lauiea,  degree. 

Le,  the. 

Legare,  tie. 

Legge,  /,  law. 

Leggere,  irr.,  read. 

Lettera,  letter. 

Letteratura,  literature. 

Letto,  bed. 

Lezione,  lesson. 

Li,  them. 

Liberazione,  liberation. 

Libert^,  lii)erty. 

Libro,  book. 

Lieto,  gay. 

Lo,  the. 

Locanda,  hotel,  eating-house. 

Lontano,  far. 

Loro,  to  them. 

Lungi,  far. 

Lungo,  long. 

Luogo.  place.  Dar  luogo,  give  rise. 

Ma,  liut. 

Macchina,  machine,  course. 

Madre,  mother. 

Maestro,  master. 

Maggiore,  greater. 

Mai,  ever,  never. 
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Malfatto,  ill-made. 

Mamma,  mother. 

Mancanza,  lack,  loss. 

Maucare,  fail,  miss,  lack.    Ci  man- 

cava  ...,,..  is  too  much. 
Maneggiare,  work. 
Mangiare,  eat. 
Mania,  mania. 
Manifestazione,  expression. 
Mano,  /,  hand. 
Mantenere,  irr.,  keep. 
Mare,  m.,  sea. 
Marina,  marine. 
Mattina,  morning. 
Mattino,  morning. 
Mattutino,  morning  {adj.). 
Meccanico,  mechanical. 
Meglio,  better,  rather. 
Melenso,  fool. 
Membro,  limb. 
Memoria,  memory.     A  memoria, 

by 
Meno,  lesa. 
Mentale,  mental. 
Menu  {French),  menu. 
Mercantile,  mercantile. 
Mese,  m.,  month. 
Messo,  p.p.  of  Mettere. 
Mettere,  irr.,  put,  (of  window)  look. 

Metterai  a,  begin.  Mettere  alia 

porta,  turn  out  of  doors. 
Mezzo,  noun,  middle,  means. 
Mezzo,  adj.,  half. 
Mi,  me,  to  me. 
Mica,  at  all. 
Migliaio,  thousand. 
Migliore,  better,  best. 
Milano,  m.  or  f,  Milan. 
Mille,  thousand. 
Mise,  preterite  of  Mettere. 


Misero,  wretched. 

Mistero,  mystery. 

Misura,  measure. 

Mobiliare,  furnish. 

Modemo,  modern. 

Modo,  way. 

Molto,  much.    Molti,  many. 

Memento,  moment,  time. 

Mondo,  world. 

Monotono,  monotonous. 

Morale,  moral. 

Morire,  irr.,  die. 

Morte,  /,  death. 

Mucchio,  pile. 

Musa,  muse. 

Mutare,  change. 

Narrare,  relate. 

Nascere,  irr.,  be  bom. 

Nascita,  birth. 

Nascondere,  irr.,  hide. 

Nascosto,  /./.  of  Nascondere. 

Di  nascosto,  in  secret. 
Naso,  nose. 
Natale,  m.,  Christmas. 
Nato,  born,  p.p.  of  Nascere.  • 

Ne,  pron.,  of  him,  of  her,  of  it,  of 

them. 
Ne,  adv.,  thence. 

N&,  nor.    N&  . . .  n6,  neither  . . .  nor. 
Negoziante,  m.,  merchant,  dealer. 
Nel,  in  the. 
Nemico,  enemy. 
Nessuno,  no,  no  one. 
Nobile,  noble. 
Nobilti,  nobility. 
Noia,  bother. 
Nome,  m.,  name. 
Non,  not.    Non  . . .  che,  only. 
Nostro,  our. 
Notizia,  news. 
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Notte,  /,  night. 
Novella,  tale. 
Novembre,  »/.,  November. 
Nulla,  nothing.     Da  nulla,  of  no 

importance. 
Nuovo,  new. 
Nutrice,  nurse. 
O,  or. 

Occhio,  eye. 

Occupazione,  occupation. 
Offrire,  irr.,  offer. 
Ogni,  every. 
Ognuno,  everyone. 
Olio,  oil. 

Onore,  m.,  honor. 
Operaio,  workman. 
Opinione,  /,  opinion. 
Opposto,  opposite. 
Opprimere,  irr.,  oppress. 
Ora,  noun,  hour. 
Ora,  adv.,  now. 
Ordine,  m.,  order. 
Orologio,  clock,  watch. 
Orrendo,  horrible. 
Osservare,  observe. 
Oatante,  withstanding. 
Ostrica,  oyster. 
Ottobre,  m.,  October. 
Ove,  where. 
Padre,  father. 
Padrona,  mistress. 
Paese,  m.,  country. 
Palesa,  evident.  In  paleae,  openly. 
Palpitare,  throb. 
Panforte,  m.,  panforte  (a  kind  of 

confectionery  made  in  Siena). 
Paniere,  m.,  basket 
Parecohi,  several. 
Parente,  m.,  relative. 
Parera,  irr.,  seem. 


Parlare,  speak. 

Parte,  /,  part,  side.    Dalla  parte, 

on  the  side. 
Particolare,  particular. 
Passare,  pass. 
Passato,  past. 
Passeggiare,  walk. 
Pasto,  meal. 
Paterno,  fatherly. 
Pazienza,  patience. 
Peggio,  worse. 
Pensare,  think. 
Per,  for,  in  order  to,  through.    Per 

benino,  very  well.      Per  poco 

che,  so  far  as. 
Perch6,  conj.,  because,  in  order  that. 
Perch^,  adv.,  why. 
Perci6,  therefore. 
Perfettamente,  perfectly. 
Perfetto,  perfect. 
Persona,  person. 
Personale,  personal. 
Persuadere,  irr.,  persuade. 
Pertanto,  then,  therefore. 
Pesare,  weigh. 
Petto,  breast. 
Piacere,  m.,  pleasure. 
Piangere,  irr.,  cry,  weep. 
Picchiare,  hit. 
Piccolo,  little. 
Piego,  enclosure. 
Piemontese,  Picdmontcse. 
Pleno,  full. 
Pingere,  irr.,  depict. 
Plramide,  /,  pyramid. 
PliJ,  di  pifi,  more,  any  more. 
Poco,  noun,  little.     Pocbi,  a  few. 
Poco,  tidj.,  little.     Pocbi,  few. 
Poco,  (id7'.,   little,   not  very.     Per 

pooo  che,  so  far  as. 
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Poeta,  m.,  poet. 

Poltrona,  arm-chair. 

Pomeridiano,  P.M. 

Porre,  irr.,  put. 

Porta,  door.    Mettere  alia  porta, 

turn  out  of  doors. 
Portatore,  m.,  bearer. 
Posa,  stopping-place. 
Possa,  might. 
Possibile,  possible. 
Posta,  post. 
Postale,  postal. 
Potere,  irr.,  be  able,  can. 
Potrebbe,  could,  from  Potere. 
Potuto,  /./.  of  Potere. 
Povero,  poor,  unhappy. 
Pranzare,  dine. 
Pranzo,  dinner. 
Premio,  prize,  reward. 
Prendere,  irr.,  take. 
Preparare,  prepare. 
Presago  di,  suspecting. 
Prase,  preterite  of  Prendere. 
Presso,  near,  to. 
Presto,  quickly,  soon. 
Prigione,  prison. 
Prima,  before. 
Primo,  first. 
Professore,  m.,  teacher. 
Profondere,  irr.,  lavish. 
Proibire,  forbid. 
Promessa,  promise. 
Promettere,  irr. ,  promise. 
Pronunciare,  pronounce,  express. 
Proponimento,  resolution. 
Proporre,  irr.,  propose. 
Proposito,  resolve,  intention. 
Proseguire,  continue. 
Prossimo,  near. 
Protendere,  irr.,  hold  out. 


Provare,  prove,  experience,  feeL 

Punto,  noun,  point. 

Punto,  adv.,  at  all. 

Pu6,  pres.  of  Potere. 

Pure,  yet. 

Qualche,  some,  any. 

Qualcosa,  m.,  something. 

Quale :  il  quale,  u^hich. 

Qualunque,  any. 

Quando,  when.    Fin  quando,  how 

long. 
Quantitd,  quantity. 
Quanto,  how,  how  much,  how  great, 

as,  as  much.     Quanto  piil,  as,  as 

much. 
Quarantanove,  forty-nine. 
Quello,  that. 
Questi,  he. 
Questo,  this. 
Qui,  here. 
Racconto,  story. 
Rallentare,  slacken. 
Rapidity,  haste. 
Recare,  bring. 
Regolarmente,  regularly. 
Reminiscenza,  recollection. 
Replicare,  repeat. 
Requie,  /,  rest. 
Restituire,  give  back. 
Riandare,  irr.,  go  back. 
Riassumere,  irr.,  sum  up. 
Richiamare,  call  back. 
Richiedere,  irr.,  request. 
Riconosoere,  irr.,  recognize. 
Ricordare,  remember. 
Ricorrere,  irr.,  resort. 
Rientrare,  go  in  again. 
Riesce,  pres.  of  Riuscire. 
Rigido,  severe. 
Rigore,  w.,  rigor. 
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Rima,  rhyme. 
Rimanere,  irr.,  remain. 
Rimettere,  irr.,  hand  over,  restore. 
Rimontare,  wind  up. 
Rimostranza,  remonstrance. 
Ripetere,  repeat,  recite. 
Riposo,  rest. 

Riprendere,  irr.,  continue. 
Riscaldare,  warm. 
Rispettosamente,  respectfully. 
Rispondere,  irr.,  reply. 
Ristorare,  restore. 
Risvegliarsi,  wake  up. 
Ritornare,  return, 
Ritratto,  portrait. 
Riiiscire,  irr.,  succeed. 
Rivedere,  irr.,  see  again. 
Romanzo,  novel. 
Romper e,  irr.,  break. 
S',  see  Si. 
Saluto,  greeting. 
Salvare,  save. 
Santo,  holy. 
Sapere,  irr.,  know. 
Sarebbe,   sarebbero,   would   be, 

from  Easere. 
Sbalestrare,  toss,  fling. 
SboUire,  eva|)()rate. 
Sbuffare,  puff. 
Scapola,  shoulder. 
Sclagura,  misfortune. 
Scienza,  science. 
Sciupare,  spoil. 
Scopo,  |>urposc. 
Scordare,  forget. 
Scritto,  writing. 
Scrittore,  m.,  writer. 
Borlvere,  irr.,  write.  Da  Bcrivere, 

writing  matcriali. 
Bouola,  school. 


Se,  if. 

S6,  himself,  herself,  themselves. 

Seconda :  a  seconda  di,  see  A. 

Secondino,  turnkey. 

Segretario,  secretary. 

Seguente,  following. 

Seguire,  follow. 

Sembrare,  seem. 

Sempre,  always. 

Sentimento,  feeling,  emotion. 

Sentire,  feel. 

Senza,  without. 

Separare,  separate. 

Sera,  evening. 

Sereno,  quiet. 

Servire,  serve. 

Servitore,  m.,  servant. 

Servizio,  service. 

Settecento,  seven  hundred. 

Sforzare,  force. 

Sforzo,  effort. 

Sfuriata,  shower,  rush. 

Si,  himself,  herself,  itself,  themselves. 
Si  credeva,  (it  believed  itself)  it 
was  thought,  people  thought.  Si 
dice,  (it  says  itself)  it  is  said, 
people  say,  they  say. 

Siccome,  as. 

Signore,  sir. 

Silenzio,  silence. 

Simile,  similar,  like. 

Simpatia,  sympathy. 

Smania,  rage,  frenzy,  craze. 

Smontare,  dislocate. 

Sogno,  dream. 

Soldo,  salary. 

Solere,  irr.,  be  accustomed. 

Sollecitare,  solicit. 

SoUevare,  lift  up,  cheer. 

Solo,  only,  alone. 
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Soltanto,  only. 

Sommo,  eminent. 

Sonetto,  sonnet. 

Sonno,  sleep. 

Sopra,  above,  upon. 

Sospetto,  suspicion. 

Sostenere,  irr.,  bear. 

Sotto,   under.     Di   sotto   a,  from 

under. 
Speciale,  particular. 
Spedire,  send. 
Spegnere,  irr.,  extinguish. 
Sperare,  hope. 
Spesso,  often. 
Spezia :  la  Spezia,  Spezia. 
Spina,  thorn. 
Spingere,  irr.,  push. 
Spirito,  spirit,  mind. 
Sposa,  wife. 
Sposare,  marry.  ^- 
Stagione,  season. 
Stampo,  style. 
Stanchezza,  weariness. 
Stanza,  room. 

Stare,  he,  stand.      Starsene,  stay. 
Stendere,  irr..,  extend. 
Stesso,  self,  same. 
Storia,  story,  history. 
Stringere,  irr.,  press,  pain. 
Studiare,  study. 
Studio,  study. 
Su,  on. 
S^a,  see  Suo. 
Subito,  at  once. 
Succedere,  succeed. 
Suo,  sua,  suoi,  sue,  his,  her,  its. 
Sveglia,  alarm. 
Svegliare,  wake  up. 
Sventolare,  wave, 
Sventura,  misfortune. 


Tacchino,  turkey. 

Tale,  such. 

Tanto,  so,  so  much,  only.     Tanti, 

so  many. 
Tardi,  late. 
Tasca,  pocket, 
Tavola,  {dinner-')  table. 
Tavolino,  table. 
Teatro,  theatre. 
Tecnico,  technical. 
Temerario,  rash. 
Temere,  fear. 
Tempo,  time. 
Tenerezza,  tenderness. 
Tesoro,  treasure. 
Testimonio,  witness. 
Tintinnire,  jingle, 
Tirocinio,  apprenticeship. 
Togliere,  irr.,  take  away. 
Torino,  Turin. 
Tornare,  return, 
Tosto,  soon. 
Totale,  total. 

Tra,  between.     Tra  m©.  to  myself. 
Tracannare,  swallow. 
Tragedia,  tragedy. 
Tranquillare,  calm. 
Tranquillo,  calm. 
Trasportare,  carry,  take. 
Trattare,  treat. 
Tremare,  shiver. 
Triste,  sad. 
Tristezza,  sadness. 
Troppo,  too,  too  much. 
Trovare,  find. 
Tumultuoso,  tumultuous. 
Tuttavia,  however. 
Tutto,  noun,  everything. 
Tutto,  adj,  and  adv.,  all. 
Uccello,  bird. 
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TJccidere,  irr.,  kill. 

Udire,  irr.,  hear,  hear  of. 

Ufficiale,  m.,  officer. 

Ufficio,  office. 

Umano,  human. 

Un,  una,  ari.,  a,  an. 

TJn,  pron. :  Tun  Taltro,  one  another. 

Unico,  only. 

Uomo,  man. 

Usare,  use. 

Uscire,  irr.,  come  out,  go  out. 

Uso,  habit,  use. 

Valentuomo,  honest  man. 

Valere,  irr.,  be  worth,  avail. 

Vantare,  boast. 

Vecchio,  old. 

Vedere,  irr.,  see. 

Vedova,  widow. 

Vegliare,  be  awake. 

Venerdi,  Friday. 

Venire,  irr.,  come,  be  (as  aux,  of 

passive) . 
Ventisette,  twenty-seven. 


Vergognarsi,     reflexive    verb,    be 

ashamed. 
Vero,  true,  real. 
Verso,  verse. 
Vi,  pron.,  you,  to  you. 
Vi,  adv.,  there,  to  it,  to  them. 
Viaggiare,  travel. 
Viceversa,  vice  versa. 
Visita,  visit. 
Viso,  face. 
Vista,  sight. 
Vita,  life. 
Vittorio,  Victor. 
Vivere,  irr.,  live. 
Voglia,  desire. 
Volere,  irr.,  wish,  will.    Ci  vuole, 

it  takes. 
Volenti,  will. 
Volta,  turn,  time. 
Voltare,  turn. 
Voluto, /. /.  0/ Volere. 
Vuol,  vuole,  pres.  of  Volere. 
Zio,  uncle. 
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About,  vSrso. 
Accept,  aggradfre. 
Accident,  disgrazia. 
Accompany,  accompagnare. 
Account,  rapporto. 
Accusing,  accusatore. 
Acquainted :  be  acquainted 

with,  conoscere,  irr. 
Acquire,  acquistare. 
Add,  aggiungere,  irr. 
Address,  discorso. 
Admiral,  ammiraglio. 
Admire,  ammirare. 
Affair,  affare,  m. 
Afflict,  aflli'ggere,  irr. 
After,  dopo. 

Afternoon,  adj.,  pomeridiano. 
Afterward,  afterwards,  dope. 
Against,  contro. 
All,  tutto.     At  all,  affatto. 
Ally,  alleato. 
Almost,  quasi. 
Alone,  solo. 
Along,  Idngo. 
Already,  g\k. 
Also,  anche. 
Although,  sebbSne. 


Always,  sSmpre. 

Ambition,  ambizione. 

Amiable,  amabile. 

Amid,  fra. 

Analytical,  analitico. 

And,  e. 

Anecdote,  anSddoto. 

Another,  un  altro. 

Ansvirer,  rispondere,  irr. 

Anteroom,  anticamera. 

Any,  nessdno.  At  any  rate,  in 
ogni  caso. 

Apply,  rivolgersi,  irr. 

Ardent,  ardente. 

Around,  indi6tro. 

Arouse,  destare. 

Arrive,  arrivare. 

Art,  arte,  /    The  arts,  le  belle  arti. 

As,  come,  ^since)  poiche. 

Ask  for,  domandare. 

Aspect,  aspetto. 

Astute,  astdto. 

At,  a,  {near)  presso.  At  all,  af- 
fatto. At  any  rate,  in  ogni  caso. 
At  least,  almeno,  {nevertheless) 
tuttavia.     At  once,  subito. 

Attractive,  attraente. 
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Audience,  uditorio. 

Author,  autore. 

Avenge,  vindicare. 

Avenue,  viale,  m. 

Avoid,  sfuggire. 

Back,  spalle,///. 

Banish,  scacciare. 

Banishment,  esilio. 

Barcelona,  Barcellona. 

Bartholomew,  BartolomSo. 

Battle,  battaglia. 

Be,  essere,  irr.  Be  acquainted 
Tvith,  conoscere,  irr.  Be  neces- 
sary, bisognare,  impers. 

Bear,  fruttare. 

Beauty,  bellezza. 

Because,  perche. 

Become,  doventare. 

Before,  adv.,  prima. 

Before,  conj.,  prima  che. 

Before,  prep.,  dinanzi,  (before  infin.) 
prima  di. 

Beforehand,  prfma. 

Beg,  pregare. 

Beggar,  mcndicante,  m. 

Begin,  cominciare. 

Beginning,  princfpio. 

Believe,  cr6dere. 

Beneath,  s(^>tto. 

Beside,  accanto  a. 

Besiege,  assedi&re. 

Better,  adv.,  mSglio. 

Between,  fra. 

Bier,  bara. 

Bitter,  i»pro. 

Black,  n6ro. 

Bloodthirsty,  sanfi^uindso. 

Bloody,  tanguin(5)io. 

Blow  away,  distip&re. 

Boarder,  pcnsion&rio. 


Boarding-house,  pensione,/. 

Boat,  bastimento. 

Body,  salma. 

Book,  libro. 

Both,  tdtti  e  dde.    Both  .  .  .  and, 

tanto  ,  ,  .  quanto,  sia  .  .  .  sia. 
Break,  rompere,  irr. 
Breathe  forth,  esalare. 
Bring,  portare.     Bring  forth,  pro- 

diirre,  irr. 
Brother,  fratello. 
Build,  costruire. 
Burial,  esequie,///. 
But,  ma. 

Butcher,  trucidare. 
By,  da,   per.    By  means  of,  per 

mezzo  di. 
By-and-by,  piu  tardi. 
Call,  chiamare. 
Calmly,  tranquiUam^nte. 
Calumny,  diffamazidne. 
Can,  potere,  irr. 
Card,  biglietto. 
Carry,  portare. 
Catch,  afferrare. 
Cause,  noun,  cagl6ne. 
Cause,  verb,  proddrre,  irr. 
Celebrate,  celcbr&re. 
Century,  sGcolo. 
Certainly,  sicfiro. 
Chair,  sSggiola. 
Chance,  fortdna. 
Change,  caml)iam^nto. 
Charles,  Cdrlu. 
Chatterbox:    little  chatterbox 

(/),  cliiacchicrlna. 
Church,  chiOsa. 
City,  citth. 
Class,  cl&ssc,  / 
Clemenoy,  gr&zia. 
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Close,  chiddere,  irr. 

Cloud,  ndbe,  f. 

Come,  venire,  irr.     Come  in,  en- 

trare.     Come  out,  uscire,  irr. 
Command,  comandare. 
Common,  «c««,  comdne,  m. 
Common,  adj.,  comdne. 
Completely,  pi§nam6nte. 
Confuse,  confondere,  irr. 
Conquer,  vincere,  irr. 
Consequence,  consegu§nza. 
Consider,  tenere,  irr. 
Conspire,  cospirare. 
Continual,  continuo. 
Continue,  continuare. 
Convenience,  comodi,  m.  pi. 
Convent,  convento. 
Conversation,  conversazione. 
Cool,  raffreddare. 
Corpse,  morto. 
Corrupt,  corrotto. 
Corruption,  corruzi6ne. 
Could,  potere,  irr. 
Country,  {rural  region)  campagna, 

{iiational  territory)  paese,  m. 
Course :  of  course,  naturalmente. 
Creator,  creatore,  m. 
Creature,  creatdra. 
Criticism,  critica. 
Crov^d,  gSnte,  / 
Cruel,  crudele. 
Cunning,  finezza. 
Cut,  tagliare. 
Danger,  pericolo. 
Dangerous,  pericoldso. 
Darken,  offuscare. 
Day,  giorno. 
Dead,  morto. 
^   Dear,  caro,  carissimo,  gentilissimo. 
Death,  morte,  / 


Debauch,  crapula. 

Defeat,  sconfiggere,  irr. 

Delay,  inddgio. 

Demolish,  demoh're. 

Depose,  deporre,  irr. 

Deputation,  deputazione. 

Describe,  descrfvere,  irr. 

Desire,  desiderare. 

Destroy,  distrdggere,  irr. 

Die,  morire,  irr. 

Display,  pretenzione. 

Displease,  dispiacere,  irr. 

Dispose,  disporre,  irr. 

Dissembler,  dissimulatore,  m. 

Distant,  distante. 

Disturb,  disturbare. 

Do,  fare,  irr. 

Domestic,  intestino. 

Door,  dscio,  {outer  door)  porta. 

Draw,  attirare. 

Dress,  vestire. 

Drive,  scacciare. 

Duke,  ddca,  m. 

During,  durante. 

Easy,  facile. 

Electric,  elSttrico. 

Embellish,  abbellire. 

Emperor,  imperatore. 

End,  noun,  fine,  m.  or  f. 

End,  verb,  fin  ire,  aver  fine. 

Enemy,  nemico. 

English,  inglese. 

Enjoy,  godere  (di). 

Enter,  entrare  (in). 

Entertainment,  divertimento. 

Environs,  vicinanze,///. 

Esteemed,  gentilissimo. 

Eulogy,  elogio. 

Even,  anche,  {after  neg.)  neppdre. 

Evening,  sera. 
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Every,  6gni. 

Everywhere,  dappertdtto. 

Evident,  palese. 

Except,  tranne. 

Excess,  eccSsso. 

Exercise,  noun,  esercizio. 

Exercise,  verb,  esercitare. 

Exile,  fuoruscito,  8sule,  m. 

Expect,  pensare. 

Extinguish,  spegnere,  irr. 

Extreme,  estremo. 

Eye,  occhio. 

Fact :  in  fact,  di  fatti. 

Fall,  cadere,  irr. 

Family,  famiglia. 

Famine,  carestia. 

Famous,  famdso. 

Fan,  ventaglio. 

Father,  padre. 

Fatherland,  patria. 

Fear,  tcm^re. 

Feel,  sentire. 

Fellow-citizen,  concittadino. 

Ferocity,  fer3cia. 

Festivity,  fSsta. 

Fever,  fGbbre,  / 

Few,  pochi.     A  few^,  p8chi. 

Field,  campo. 

Fight,  comhattcre. 

Finally,  finalmcnte. 

Find,  trovdre. 

Fitting,  conveniSnte. 

Flash,  lampo. 

Florence,  FirSnze,/  or  m. 

Florentine,  (iorcntfno. 

FoUo^v,  Hcguitare. 

Food,  cfbo. 

Foot,  piQdc,  m. 

For,  eonj.,  poichi. 

Tot,  prep.,  per,  {of  time)  durinte. 


Force,  forza. 
Forever,  sempre. 
Forgive,  perdondre  (a  a  person). 
Formerly,  prima. 
Fort,  fortezza. 

Fortunately,  per  buona  ventdra. 
Fortune,  ventdra. 
Fraud  {trickster),  furbo. 
Free,  libero. 
Freedom,  liberty. 
French,  adj.  and  m.  noun,  franc^se. 
Friendship,  amicizia. 
From,  da,  {of  time)  fin  da. 
Front :  in  front  of,  dinanzi  a. 
Garrison,  guarnigione. 
Gate,  porta. 
Gather,  radunare. 
Gay,  allegro. 
Gaze  at,  fissare. 
General,  generale. 
Generous,  generoso. 
Genoa,  Genova. 
Gentle,  mansuSto. 
Gentleman,  sign6re. 
German,  tedesco. 
Ghibelline,  ghibelUno. 
Give,  (Lire,  irr. 
Gladly,  volentiSri. 
Go,   andare,   irr.     Be   going  to, 
stare  (irr.)  per.     Go  in,  entrare. 
Good,  noun,  bCne,  m. 
Good,  adj.,  buono. 
Govern,  governdre. 
Government,  govSrno. 
Great,  grandc. 
Greater,  in.nggi(5re. 
Grievance,  ingidria. 
Ground,  tOrra. 
Grow  (become),  doventire. 
Guelph,  guClfo. 
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Guess,  indovinare. 

Hall,  sala. 

Hand,  mano,  f. 

Hang,  impiccare. 

Happen,  accadere,  irr. 

Hard  (^difficult),  difficile. 

Hardly,  appena. 

Harm,  male,  m. 

Hate,  odiare. 

Have,  avere,  irr. 

Head,  capo,  {^Ex.  14)  tSsta. 

Hear,  sentire,  udi're,  irr. 

Heaven,  ciSlo. 

Help,  noun,  aiilto. 

Help,  verb,  contribuire.  Not  to  b© 
able  to  help,  non  potere  (Jrr.)  a 
meno  di  non  {with  infitti). 

Hence,  pero. 

Henry,  Enrico. 

Here,  qui. 

Hero,  eroe,  m. 

Hesitate,  esitare. 

Hidden,  nascosto. 

Hide,  nascondere,  irr. 

History,  storia. 

Homicide,  omicida,  m. 

Hope,  noun,  speranza. 

Hope,  verb,  sperare. 

Horse,  cavallo. 

Hostility,  inimicfzia. 

Hour,  ora. 

However,  pero. 

Humiliating,  umiliante. 

Hunger,  fame,  / 

If,  se. 

Imagine,  imaginare. 

Imperial,  imperiale. 

Importance,  importanza. 

In,  in,  {of  future  time)  fra.  In  a 
moment,  poco  dopo.     In  fact, 


di  fatti.     In  front  of,  dinanzi  a. 

In  order  to,  per.    In  short,  in- 

somma. 
Incautious,  incauto. 
Inconvenience,  incomodo. 
Independence,  indipendfinza. 
Infamous,  infame. 
Inhabitant,  abitante,  m. 
Innumerable,  innumerevole. 
Insinuating,  insinuante. 
Instant,  momento,  istante,  tn. 
Instinct,  istinto. 
Interest,  interessare. 
Intermittent,  intermitt&nte. 
Into,  in. 

Intrigue,  intrfgo. 
Invitation,  invito. 
Invite,  invitare. 
Italian,  italiano. 
Italy,  Italia. 
January,  gennaio. 
Just  a  moment,  un  momenttno. 
Keep,  tenere,  irr. 
Kindly,  benevole. 
Kindness,  gentilezza. 
Kingdom,  regno. 
Know,  sapere,  irr. 
Language,  lingua. 
Last,  verb,  durare. 
Last,  adj.,  filtimo. 
Late,  recSnte. 
Lay  waste,  devastate. 
Lead,  conddrre,  irr. 
Least,  il  meno.     At  least,  alm^no, 

{nevertheless)  tuttavia. 
Leave,  lasciare. 
Less,  meno. 
Let,  lasciare. 
Letter,  lettera. 
Liberally,  largamente. 
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Liberate,  liberare. 

Liberty,  libertJi. 

Lie,  noun,  menzogna. 

Lie  {recline),  verb,  giacere,  irr. 

Life,  vita. 

Lift,  sollevare. 

Iiight,  lume,  m. 

Like,  come. 

Line,  riga. 

Lip,  labbro  (//.  le  labbra). 

Literary,  letterario. 

Little,  noun,  poco.  Little  by  lit- 
tle, a  poco  a  poco. 

Little,  adj.,  piccolo. 

Look,  noun,  sguardo. 

Look,  verb,  guard  are. 

Lose,  perdere. 

Loss,  perdita. 

Love,  am6re,  m. 

Low^,  adv.,  a  bassa  v6ce. 

Magistracy,  magistrate. 

Magnanimous,  magnanimo. 

Magnificent,  magnifico. 

Maintain,  mantenere,  irr. 

Make,  fare,  irr.  Make  up  for, 
riparare  a. 

Man,  uomo  (//.  udmini).  Old  man, 
vScchio. 

Manner,  maniSra. 

Many,  mrjiti.    So  many,  t&nti. 

Mar,  sfrcgiare. 

Marseilles,  Marsfglia. 

Massacre,  massacro. 

Masterpiece,  capulav<^ro. 

Mean,  aver  1'  iMtcn2i<^nc  (di). 

Means,  mSzzu.  By  means  of,  per 
mCzzo  di. 

Meantime :  in  the  meantime,  in- 
tiknto. 

Meanwhile,  frattdnto. 


Member,  persona,  f. 

Memory,  memoria. 

Middle,  mezzo. 

Mile,  miglio  (//.  mi'glia,  /). 

Misfortune,  calamity 

Miss,  signorina. 

Mistake,  mancanza. 

Modest,  mod^sto. 

Moment,  momento.  In  a  moment, 

poco  dopo.    Just  a  moment,  un 

momentino. 
Monday,  lunedi,  m. 
Money,  denaro. 
Month,  mese,  m. 
More,  piu. 
Most,  il  piu. 
Mouth,  bocca. 
Mr.,  signor. 
Mrs.,  sign6ra. 
Municipal,  municipale. 
Murder,  assassinio. 
Murderer,  assassi'no. 
Music,  mdsica. 
Must,  dovere,  irr. 
Name,  nome,  m. 
Nation,  nazi6ne. 
Near,  vicino  a,  prSsso  a. 
Necessary :  be  necessary,  bisog- 

nare,  i vipers. 
Never,  non  .  .  .  mai. 
New,  nuovo.    New  Tork,  NuQva 

York. 
News,  notizia. 
Night,  iiotte,  / 

Noble,  ndj.  and  m.  noun,  nflbile. 
Nobody,  non  .  .  .  alcdno. 
Noon,  mczzogi(5rno. 
Not,  non.     Or  not,  o  no. 
Nothing,    ndlla,    non   .    .    .   ndlla. 

Nothing  but,  non  .  .  .  dltro  che. 
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Now,  6ra. 

Numerous,  numeroso. 

Oblige,  costringere,  irr. 

Obloquy,  calunnia. 

Observe,  osservare. 

Obtain,  ottenere,  irr. 

Occupation,  occupazione. 

Occur,  seguire. 

Odd,  cosa  curiosa. 

Of,  di.    Of  course,  naturalmente. 

Offer,  noun,  offerta. 

Offer,  verb,  offrirsi,  irr. 

Office :  post  office,  posta. 

Official,  ufficiale,  m. 

Often,  spesse  volte. 

Old,  vecchio.     Old   man,  vecchio. 

Old  woman,  vecchia. 
Olive  (^proper  name),  Olivia. 
On,  sopra,  su. 
Once :  at  once,  sfibito. 
Only,  adj.,  solo. 

Only,  adv.,  solamente,  non  .  .  .  che. 
Operation,  manuvra. 
Opportunity,  occasione,  /. 
Opposite,  opposto. 
Opposition,  concorrSnza. 
Or,  o.    Or  not,  o  no. 
Oration,  orazione. 
Oratorical,  oratorio. 
Order,  ordine,  m.   In  order  to,  per. 
Orgies,  orgie,  /.  pi. 
Orphan,  orfanello. 
Ostracism,  ostracfsmo. 
Other,  altro. 
Ought,  dovere,  irr. 
Over,  di  sopra. 
Overthrow,  rovinare. 
Own,  proprio. 
Palace,  palazzo. 
Papal,  papale. 


Paris,  Parfgi,  m.  or  f. 

Parlor,  salotto. 

Part,  parte,  / 

Party,  partitp. 

Pass,  passare. 

Past,  adj.,  scorso. 

Path,  strada. 

Patrician,  patn'zio. 

Peace,  pace,  / 

Peasant,  contadino. 

People,  popolo. 

Perceive,  accorgersi,  irr. 

Perhaps,  forse. 

Perish,  perire. 

Perpetuate,  perpetuate. 

Person,  persona,  / 

Pestilence,  peste,  /. 

Pestilential,  pestilenziale. 

Pilgrim,  pellegrino. 

Pity,  pietJl. 

Place,  luugo. 

Platform,  rostri,  m.  pi. 

Please,  piac^re  (a),  irr. 

Pleasing,  piacevole. 

Pleasure,  piacere,  m. 

Plump,  grassoccino. 

Pole,  antenna. 

Policy,  politica. 

Political,  politico. 

Pope,  papa,  m. 

Possibility,  possibility. 

Possible,  possibile. 

Post  office,  posta. 

Power,  {authority)  signoria,  {force) 

potenza. 
Prefer,  prefen're. 
Prepare,  preparare. 
Prevent,  impedire. 
Pride,  orgoglio. 
Prince,  principe. 
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Probably,  probabilm^nte. 

Procure,  procurare. 

Profound,  profondo. 

Progress,  perfezionamento. 

Promise,  promessa. 

Pronounce,  pronunziare. 

Property,  propriety,///. 

Propose,  proporre,  irr. 

Protestant,  protestante. 

Proud  {glorious),  vantato. 

Provide,  procurare. 

Public,  piibblico. 

Purple,  porporino. 

Pursue  {add),  soggidngere,  irr. 

Put,  niettere,  irr. 

Quarrel,  discordia. 

Question,  domanda. 

Quickly,  presto. 

Railroad,  strada  ferrata. 

Rain  do^vn,  piovere,  irr. 

Rap,  colpettfno. 

Rate :  at  any  rate,  in  6gni  caso. 

Rather,  piuttosto. 

Read,  ISggere,  irr. 

Really,  dawero. 

Reappear,  riapparire,  irr. 

Reason,  ragione. 

Receive,  riccvcre. 

Recollection,  rimembr&nza. 

Reduce,  riddrrc,  irr. 

Regain,  riacquist&re. 

Regard,  {greeting)  ialfito.      "With 

regard  to,  rispStto  a. 
Relate,  raccontare. 
Religion,  rcligionc. 
Remain,  rcstarc,  riman^re,  irr. 
Render,  rSndcre,  irr. 
Repay,  cumpcniUlre. 
Reply,  ri«p/jnflcre,  irr. 
Report,  tcOppio. 


Representative,  rappresentante,  m 

Reprisal,  rappresaglia. 

Resume,  riprendere,  irr. 

Return,  ritornare,  tomare. 

Revenge,  rivincita. 

Reverence,  riverenza. 

Riches,  ricchezze,///. 

Rival,  rivale. 

Rivalry,  rivaliti. 

Rogue,  furfante,  m. 

Roll,  lista. 

Rome,  Roma. 

Room,  stanza. 

Rout,  rotta. 

Ruin,  rovina. 

Rule,  dominio. 

Run-away,  scappato. 

Saint,  see  St. 

Sake,  amore,  m. 

Sally,  sortita. 

Save,  salvare. 

Say,  dire,  irr. 

Searching,  scrutat6re. 

See,   vedere,   irr,,    {become  aware) 

avvedersi,  irr. 
Seem,  scmbrare,  par^re,  irr. 
Send,  mandare,  spedfre. 
Sentiment,  sentimento. 
September,  scttembre,  m. 
Serene,  scrcnfssimo^ 
Series,  sCrie,/ 

Several,  par6cchi  (/,  par6cchie). 
Seville,  Sivfglia. 
Shameful,  vergogn6so. 
Short :  in  short,  ins6inina. 
Shut,  chiddcrc,  irr. 
Bide,  l.ito. 
Siege,  assddio. 

Sienese,  adj.  and  ta.  noun,  wtnktit. 
Sigh,  suspir&re. 
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Silent,  silenzioso. 

Sill,  peccato. 

Since  {ago),  sono. 

Sister,  sorella. 

Sit,  sedere,  irr.    Sit  down,  sedersi. 

Sky,  cielo. 

Slander,  maldicenza. 

Slaughter,  strage,  /. 

Slavery,  schiavitu. 

Sly,  suttile. 

So,  tanto,  (so  =  it)  lo.    So  many, 

tanti.     So  that,  di  modo  che. 
Society,  society.     In  society,  in 

society. 
Some,  qualche. 
Someone,  qualcheddno. 
Something,  qualche  cosa. 
Son,  figlio. 
Soul,  anima. 
Spain,  Spagna. 
Spaniard,  spagnuolo. 
Spanish,  spagnuolo. 
Speak,  parlare. 
Spectator,  assistente,  m. 
Stand,  stare,  irr.     Stand  up,  star 

{irr.)  ritto  {adj.). 
Start,  partire. 
Stay,  trattenersi,  irr. 
St.  Bartholomew,  San  BartolomSo. 
Steal,  rubare. 
Steep,  impregnare. 
Step,  passo. 
Still,  ancora. 
Stormy,  tempestoso. 
Street,  strada. 
Strength,  potenza. 
Subjugate,  soggiogare. 
Substitute,  sostituire. 
Succeed,   {follow)   succSdere,  irr., 

{turn  out  well)  riuscire,  irr. 


Such,  tale.     Such  a,  un  tale. 

Suddenly,  a  un  tratto. 

Suffer,  supportare. 

Sufficiently,  abbastanza. 

Suit,  convenire,  irr. 

Suppose,  credere. 

Surely,  di  cSrto. 

Surrender,  rendere,  irr. 

Sustain,  sostenere,  irr. 

Sw^amp,  niaremmar 

Sympathy,  simpatia. 

Table,  tavola. 

Take,  prendere,  irr. 

Tap,  picchiare. 

Tell,  dire,  irr. 

Terrible,  terribile. 

Than,  che,  {before  nouns,  pronouns, 

and  numerals)  di. 
That,  rel.  pron.,  che. 
That,  dem.  pron.  and  adj.,  quelle. 
That,  conj.,  che. 
Theatre,  teatro. 
Then,  poi. 
There,  vi,  ci. 
Thing,  cosa. 
Think,  pensare. 
This,  questo. 
Threaten,  minacciare. 
Threshold,  soglia. 
Throat,  gola. 
Through,  per. 
Thursday,  giovedi,  m. 
Thus,  cosi. 
Till,  coltivare. 
Time,  {duration)  tSmpo,  {repetition) 

volta. 
To,  a. 

Tomb,  tomba. 
Too,  troppo,  {also)  anche. 
Tow^n,  comdne,  m. 
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Treason,  tradimento. 
Tree,  albero. 
Tribute,  tribdto. 
Triumph,  noun,  tri6nfo. 
Triumph,  verb,  trionfare. 
Troop,  trdppa. 
True,  vero. 
Try,  cercare. 
Tumult,  tumdlto. 
Turn,  volgersi,  irr. 
Tuscan,  toscano. 
Tuscany,  Toscana. 
Tyrannize,  tiranneggiare. 
Tyranny,  tirannia. 
Tyrant,  tiranno. 
UnaT^ares,  alia  sprovvista. 
Under,  sotto. 
Unerring,  infalUbile. 
Unfeigned,  non  fi'nto. 
Unfortunate,  disgraziato. 
Unhappy,  sventurato. 
Union,  unione,/ 
UnsTvorded,  disarmato. 
Until,  finche  non. 
Un'wrtllingly,  mal  volentiSri. 
Up :  make  up  for,  riparare  a. 
Uphold,  appoggiare. 
Upon,  sopra,  su. 
Uprising,  sollevamento. 
Use,  dso. 
Used,  assuefatto. 
Useless,  indtile. 
Various,  virio. 
Very,  asBai,  m6Uo. 
Victory,  vittflria. 
Violence,  violdnza. 
Visitor,  visitat6re,  m. 
"Wall,  mdro  (//.  le  mdrs). 
"War,  gttlm. 
Warn,  awertfre. 


VSTarrior,  guerriero. 

"Waste :  lay  waste,  devastate. 

Watch,  guardare. 

Way,  (road)  via,  {manner)  modo, 

(£x.  7j)  maniSra. 
Weak,  debole. 
Wear,  consumare. 
Weep,  piangere,  irr. 
What,  re/,  pron.,  cio  che. 
What,  inter,  pron.,  che  cosa. 
When,  quando. 
Where,  dove. 
Whether,  se. 
Which,  che,  il  quale. 
While,  mentre. 
W^ho,  che. 
Whole,  intSro. 
Whom,  il  quale. 
Why,  inter,  adv.,  perchS. 
Why,  interjection,  eh. 
Wile,  malizia. 
Will,  volontk. 
Wire,  filo. 
Wish,  volere,  irr. 
With,  con. 
Within,  prep.,  dentro. 
Without,  adv.,  di  fu8ri. 
Without,  prep.,  s^nza. 
Woman,    donna.      Old   woman, 

vOcchia. 
Word,  i^arola. 
World,  ni6ndo. 
Wrath,  rabbia. 
Wrest,  tc^glicre,  irr. 
Write,  scrtvcre,  irr. 
Writer,  8critt<5re,  m. 
Year,  /iiino. 
Yellow,  gidllo. 
Yes,  si. 
Yet,  anc<^ra. 
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Fontaine's  Lectures   CouranteS.      Can  follow  the  above.     Contains  Reading,  Con. 

versation,  and  Eiig  ibh  Exercises  based  on  the  text.     Cloth.     J  1.00. 

Lyon  and  Larpent's  Primary  French  Translation  Book.     An  easy  begin- 

ning  reader,  with  very  full  notes,  vocabulary,  and  English  exercises  based  on  Uie  latter 
part  of  the  text.     Cloth.     60  cts. 

Super's  Preparatory  French  Reader.  Complete  and  praded  selections  of  interest- 
ing  French,  with  notes  and  vocabulary.     Half  leather.     70  cts. 

French  Fairy  Tales  (Joynes).    With  notes,  vocabulary,  and  English  exercise*  based 

on  the  text.     Boards,  35  cts. 

Davies's  Elementary  Scientific  French  Reader,    For  beginners  and  confined  to 

Scientific  French.    With  notes  and  vocabulary.     Boards.     136  pages.     40  cts. 

Heath's  French-English  and  English-French  Dictionary.  Recommended  at  all 

the  coUegesas  fully  adequate  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  students.  Cloth.  Retail  price,  J1.50. 
Complete  Catalogue  of  Modern  Language  texts  sent  on  request. 


Introduction  prices  are  quoted  unless  othefurise  stated, 

SCANDINAVIAN. 

GrOth'S  Danish  Grammar.  Contains  grammar  enough  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
students.     Cloth.     i6o  pages.     $i.oo. 

SPANISH. 

Edgren's  Spanish  Grammar.  Gives  all  the  grammar  needed  for  correct  and  intelli- 
gent reading.     Cloth.     J23  pages.     80  cts. 

Ybarra's  Practical  Method  in  Spanish.     For  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  prac- 

tical  command  of  the  language  without  entering  into  its  grammatical  structure.     Cloth. 
319  pages.     Retail  price,  $1.00. 

Cervantes'  Don  Quixote.  The  first  twelve  books,  with  introduction,  notes,  and  vocabu- 
lary by  Professor  Todd  of  Columbia  College.     Cloth.     000  pages.     In  preparation. 

First  Spanish  Readings.  Modem  Spanish  stories  with  notes  and  vocabulary  for 
beginners  in  Spanish,  by  Professor  Matzke  of  the  Leland  Stanford  University.       ^i.oo. 

ITALIAN. 

Grandgent'S  Italian  Grammar.  Gives  all  the  grammar  needed  by  the  ordinary 
student  of  Italian.     Cloth.     132  pages.     80  cts. 

Grandgent's  Italian  Composition.  Furnishes  supplementary  exercises  to  accom- 
pany the  jrrammar,  followed  by  a  course  in  more  advanced  composition.  Cloth.  103 
pages.     60  cts. 

First  Italian  Readings.  Modern  Italian  stories  with  notes  and  vocabulary  for  begin- 
ners in  It.ilian,  by  Professor  Howen  of  the  Ohio  State  University.     90  cts. 

Gherardi's  del  Testa's  L'Oro  e  L'Orpello.    Comedy.     Edited  with  notes  by 

C.  II   Thurb'rr  of  Cornell.     Paper.     72  pages.     35  cts. 

PEDAGOGICAL. 

Methods  of  Teaching  Modern  Languages.  Papers  on  the  value  and  on  methods 
of  teaching  the  modern  languages.  A  valuable  book  for  any  instructor.  Cloth,  aaj 
pages.     Retail  price,  90  cts. 


Complete  catalogue  of  Modern  Language  texts  sent  on  request. 


D.    C.    HEATH    &    CO..    PUBLISHERS, 

BOSTON.        NEW  YORK.        CHICAGO.       LONDON. 
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